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The  Aubade  staff  dedicates   this  issue  to  Carlton  R.  Lutterbie 
Jr.,  who  died  November  21,  1988.    Dr.  Lutterbie   taught  at 
Mary  Washington   for  21  years,  acting  as  English  Department 
Chairperson    during  his  last  four.    He  served  the  college  and 
community   with  diligence   and  honesty,  by  joining 
committees   and  holding  important   positions.    Dr.  Lutterbie 
made  time  for  the  college.    For  eight  years,  he  advised  this 
very  magazine. 
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Sharon  Perry 


Horizon  Lines  j 


As  I  sit  on  the  sand  dune 

among  rustling  sea  oats, 

the  cool  breeze  blows 

a  salty  film  across  my  face. 

I  look  out  on  the  ocean- - 

a  blue  watery  haze 

dotted  with  reflections 

of  the  night's  first  stars, 

imagining   what  lies  before  me 

as  a  gigantic  collage 

made  from  horizontal    layers 

of  sky,  water  and  sand. 

I  long  to  turn  the  collage 

to  see  it  from  a  new  perspective, 

wondering   if  the  stars  will  fall  from  the  sky, 

if  water  will  pour  out  from  the  sides 

or  if  sand  will  sift  out  of  the  picture  plane. 
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Sharon  Perry 


Winter  Day 


I  sense  stillness — 

a  black  and  white  photograph, 

as  I  look  out 

on  an  icy  day — 

water  droplets   trickle 

down  a  damp  windowpane. 

Stepping  out 

to  sprinkle   birdseed 

on  the  snow, 

a  sharp  breeze 

slashes  my  face, 

my  nose  numbs 

in  the  cold. 

Moments  later 

the  dreary  photo 

develops  into  a  color  print, 

cardinals,   bluejays,  and  starlings 

hop  around  on  hollow  legs 

flitting   their  wings 

as  they  eat  the  seeds, 

tilting   their  heads 

to  listen  for  danger. 

A  bold  mocking  bird 
lands  to  chase  away 
the  other  birds 
who  peacefully   share 
the  sparse  seeds. 

I  marvel  at  my  masterpiece 

only  for  moments, 

the  colors  wane — 

I'm  left  with  the  original 

which  I  know  has  potential. 
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Sharon  Perry 


farm  wife 


she's  been  up  for  hours 

making  his  breakfast, 

washing  clothes 

as  the  warm  summer 

air  makes  its  way 

through  the  big  farm  house. 

as  the  sun's  first  rays 

hit  the  barn's  tin  roof, 

bacon  and  eggs  sizzle 

on  the  black  castiron   griddle. 

at  the  clothes  line 

she  dodges  several 

bumble  bees 

buzzing  among  pink  clover. 

the  locust's  electric  hum 

vibrates   the  air 

and  the  heat  starts 

to  make  waves  over 

the  still  field  of  rye. 

her  day  won't  be  done 

until  after  the  sun  goes  down; 

after  the  cows  are  gone  to  pasture 

and  supper  dishes  done, 

her  children's   socks  mended 

and  thanks  given  to  the  Lord. 
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Johnathan    L.  Shipley 


The  Seduction 


I 

Moonlight  whispered  through  the  glass  panes  of  the 
French  doors,  melting  through  the  pale  white  curtains,  and  in 
the  silver-blue  half-light  a  young  woman's  sleep  was  troubled: 
it  was  something  both  fire  hot  and  ice  cold,  something  that 
coupled  pressure  and  release,  desire  and  fulfillment.  Her  pulse 
echoed  in  her  ears  like  a  marching  army,  and  an  icing  of 
perspiration  was  spreading  on  her  skin.  Her  legs  slid  under 
the  linen  like  soft  ripples  of  milk  rolling  seamlessly  from  one 
side  of  a  glass  to  the  other,  her  black  hair  swirling  on  the 
pillow.  Her  tongue  pushed  forward  and  curved  up  to  remove 
a  salty  drop  which  had  gathered  above  her  upper  lip:  It 
lingered,  glistening,  as  if  it  was  actually  drinking  the  liquid, 
and  then  slowly,  reluctantly,  retreated.  Her  eyelashes 
flickered  and  at  the  same  time  the  catch  on  the  French  doors 
jiggled  slightly. 

She  sighed  as  her  palms  slid  down  her  waist  and  thighs, 
as  if  smoothing  wrinkles  out  of  a  dress  as  tight  as  her  damp 
skin.  Her  pulse  echoed  with  rhythmic  fury  as  the  doors 
jiggled  again.  She  bit  the  back  of  her  right  hand  as  a  child 
might  when  its  mother  pulls  out  a  splinter;  the  doors  shook 
once  more,  loudly,  and  her  eyes  were  squeezed  as  tight  as  her 
fists. 

A  voice  called.  A  distant  blend  of  dream  and  reality, 
she  knew  it  was  the  cause  of  her  trouble,  and  this  meant  two 
things:  listening  could  either  release  her  or  increase  the 
sensation.  And  the  latter  possibility,  the  pulsating,  sweat- 
covered  hope  that  the  voice  could  actually  intensify  the 
feeling,  framed  the  word  in  an  enticing  golden  shine. 

"Melissa." 

She  hissed  sharply  through  her  teeth  as  she  arched  her 
head  against  the  pillow.  A  drop  trickled  down  her  forehead 
and  hung  on  the  lashes  of  her  left  eye.  She  brushed  it  with  a 
fingernail,  and  her  tongue  again  lingered  on  the  bead  of 
quicksilver  until  it  melted  into  a  salty  memory  on  the  taste 
buds.  For  the  voice,  her  name  was  a  greeting,  a  beckoning, 
an  exclamation;  a  promise,  an  acknowledgment,  an  order.  The 
sound  reverberated    in  her  head,  repeating   over  and  over  and 
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louder  and  louder  until  it  was  too  much  and 

She  sat  up,  the  blueness  of  her  eyes  seeming  deeper  and 
sharper  in  the  twilight.  There  was  something  beyond  the  glass, 
but  she  couldn't  make  out  what.  She  shifted  onto  her  left  hip, 
legs  long  and  tan  and  defined  against  the  sheets,  and  brushed 
the  hair  from  where  it  hung  over  her  right  eye.  Her  head 
shook  slowly,  unsure  of  whether  a  refusal  was  justified  or  not. 
She  was  about  to  look  away  when  the  eyes  appeared. 

Their  color  was  impossible  to  determine.  They  seemed 
to  glow  a  pale  red,  yet  sparkle  with  an  ivory  white;  a  flicker 
of  green,  a  glisten  of  blue,  they  were  as  elusive  as  the  voice. 
They  pierced  the  cellophane  wrapping  of  her  mind,  soul,and 
heart:  they  knew  her  every  desire,  and  they  said  all  of  them 
could  be  answered.    Now. 

"Melissa." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  her  gown  falling  and  accenting  her 
figure,  and  stepped  slowly  towards  the  curtains.  They  eyes 
sharpened.  A  warm  flood  flowed  out  of  her  abdomen  and 
filled  her  nerves  with  a  primal  heat.  Her  knees  half-buckled 
as  her  head  fell  back,  ruby  mouth  open,  shallow  breaths,  slight 
smile,  ink-black  hair  cascading  down  her  shoulders.  The  eyes 
swallowed  her:  she  was  lost  in  their  color,  the  depth  of  their 
nothingness,  and  into  the  lightless  glow  she  seemed  to  fall, 
twisting,  turning,  giving  in  to  the  endless  space  within  the 
thing  beyond  the  glass.  She  shrugged  off  the  straps  of  her 
gown  and  stood  before  the  barbed  fishhook  eyes,  perspiration 
glistening  in  the  pale  filtered  moonlight.  She  reached  forward 
and  unlocked  the  latch.  She  was  a  rubber  band  being 
stretched  farther  and  farther,  pulled  to  the  limit,  engulfed  in 
the  promise  of  a  fire  that  wasn't  strong  enough,  wasn't  high 
enough,  wasn't  hot  enough,  and  her  muscles  were  losing 
strength,  she  couldn't  take  it,  the  walls  crushing  and  roaring 
and-- 

She  was  on  her  bed  again,  hands  folded  over  her  bare 
stomach,  her  skin  cooling  against  the  sheets.  She  sighed. 
Memories  were  fading,  and  she  was  so  sleepy,  all  she 
remembered  was  that  the  doors  should  stay  unlocked,  although 
she  didn't  remember  and  didn't  really  care  why.... 

Soon  it  was  all  swept  under  the  rug  of  oblivion  and  she 
sunk  into  sleep,  a  deep,  untroubled  sleep,  a  river  all  to  herself; 
she  was  in  a  boat,  on  the  wooden  floor,  ripples  echoing 
through  the  boards,  stars  thrown  across  the  sky  like  dust,  and 
at  the  bow  was  a  man  with  a  long  staff,  poling  the  water, 
dressed  in  shadow,  and  all  she  saw  was  the  eyes,  eyes  that  were 
vaguely   familiar;    she  was  happy  as  long  as  she  was  with  the 
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man  with  the  eyes,  and  the  fiver  flowed,  and  flowed,  and 
flowed  into  the  night  as  she  drifted  in  the  boat,  the  water 
clapping  hollowly  about  her,  and  the  pilot's  eyes  smiling  in 
silence. 

II 

Sunlight  flooded  through  the  glass  and  into  the  room 
with  a  clean,  crisp,  cutting  clarity.  Her  eyes  flickered, 
blinked,  opened,  closed,  and  sprang  open  again:  the  red  digits 
pierced  the  fog  of  her  sluggish  mind.  Eleven?  Wow,  I  must 
have  really 

WaitaminutewhatdayisitohmyGoditsMonday — 

She  rose  to  her  elbows,  then  fell  back  on  the  pillow, 
hands  covering  her  face.  She  took  a  deep  breath,  exhaled,  and 
after  a  pause,  yelled:    "Shit!" 

Her  muscles  moaned  listlessly,  as  if  every  fiber  of  her 
body  had  been  taxed  to  its  limit.  She  lay  there  for  ten 
minutes,  calculating  how  long  it  would  take  to  get  ready  for 
work,  and  decided  she  might  as  well  call  in  sick.  She  reached 
for  the  phone  by  her  bed,  dialed,  and  pleaded  the  flu  to  her 
superior,  who  understood  completely.  We  called  you  three 
times  this  morning — Oh,  well,  I  must  have  been  asleep.  This 
bug's  really  knocked  me  out  of  it.  Okay,  just  take  care  of 
yourself.  Will  you  be  in  tomorrow?  Oh,  yeah,  I  should.  Just 
a  twenty-four  hour  thing,  I'm  sure.    'Bye.    'Bye. 

Had  she  really  slept  through  the  alarm  and  three  phone 
calls?  Shrugging  it  off  to  illness,  she  cast  the  sheets  off  and 
realized  she  was  naked  and  that  the  sun  was  awfully  bright 
this  morning.  Wondering  what  her  gown  was  doing  on  the 
floor  by  the  doors,  she  strained  to  a  sitting  position,  feet 
dangling  over  the  bed,  and  stretched.  OH,  God,  she  was  sore. 
Running  her  fingers  through  her  tousled  hair,  she  stumbled 
over  to  the  gown,  slipped  it  over  her  head  and  stepped  through 
the  unlocked  doors  to  the  small  balcony.  Why  are  they- -oh, 
never  mind. 

The  balcony  overlooked  the  trees  in  her  sloping 
backyard,  and,  beyond  the  trees,  the  small  river  which  wound 
across  the  countryside  like  a  carelessly  thrown  garden  hose. 
A  boat  growled  through  the  water.  She  had  inherited  the 
house  when  her  uncle,  a  rich  man,  had  died  six  years  ago;  he 
had  always  treated  her  like  a  princess,  and,  herself  being  a 
smart  girl,  she  had  never  complained.  Her  parents'  divorce 
had  tossed  her  into  her  uncle's  lap,  and,  when  she  considered 
how  lucky  she  was  for  that  divorce,  a  cynical  smile  crossed  her 
lips  in  spite  of  herself. 
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She  had  a  beautiful  house,  a  fine  car,  a  well-paying  job, 
everything  she  wanted;  and  yet,  lately,  her  life  had  lost  its 
spark.  Thing  were  too  easy,  and  so  routine.  She  went  to  work 
five  days  a  week,  came  home  every  night,  watched  TV  or  read 
a  book  or  went  out  with  her  girlfriends,  and  on  weekends  she 
toyed  with  suitors  until  one  of  them  showed  enough  spirit, 
spunk,  and  charm  to  deserve  her  attentions.  As  nice  as  they 
were,  either  the  purse  or  the  bed  was  always  the  underlying 
motive;  and  even  though  riding  the  social  roller  coaster  was 
fun,  there  was  only  so  much  a  girl  could  take.  The  fire  was 
slowly  dying,  and  she  was  becoming  colder  and  colder.  And 
fuel  was  running  scarce. 

She  suddenly  realized  how  bright  and  burning  the  sun 
was;  it  was  a  warm  day  for  September,  but  she  considered  her 
dubious  illness  and  went  inside.  She  closed  the  doors  and  shut 
the  second  pair  of  curtains,  shutting  out  the  sunlight  except 
for  a  few  slits  of  white.  She  ached  across  the  bedroom,  and  on 
an  impulse  she  fell  back  on  the  bed  and  plunged  into — 

She  sat  bolt  upright  and  looked  at  the  clock.  Five.  She 
groaned,  shook  her  head,  and  padded  to  the  bathroom.  Inside 
she  pulled  the  shade  on  the  orange  light  beaming  through  the 
window,  and  turned  on  the  small  night  light.  Her  eyes 
welcomed  the  dim  glow  as  she  turned  on  the  shower. 

Towel  wrapped  around  her  body,  she  dripped  to  her 
room  and  pulled  back  the  curtains.  Purple  shadows  over  the 
trees  water-colored  into  the  pale  grey  of  the  dying  afternoon 
sky;  she  watched  them  run  like  she  would  watch  a  lover 
approach  on  an  empty  beach,  his  figure  becoming  more 
defined  as  he  came  closer  and  closer,  his  eyes  pinning  her  as 
the  rivulets  of  water  ran  down  her  shivering  skin,  tickling 
with  sharp  pinprick  coolness  over  the  hills,  through  the 
valleys,  fresh  and  clean  and  slow  like  her  lover's  hands  would 
be  when  he  arrived.... 

She  returned  to  the  bed,  tossed  the  towel  aside,  stretched 
out  on  the  sheets,  sighed,  and  closed  her  eyes  and  dreamed  of 
a  river  and  a  boat  and  a  man  with  the  eyes  of 

III 
A  voice.    Deep,  thick,  rich,  sharp,  reaching   through  the 
velvet  darkness.    "Melissa." 

Small  gasp,  sigh.    "Who  are  you?" 

"You  don't  need  to  know.    Not  yet." 

"...But  when?" 

"Soon,  Melissa.    Soon." 

There   was  that  frame   again,  etched  around   her  name 
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like   a  silver    contract    of  possession.      "Where   do   you   come 
from?" 

"My  goodness,  doesn't  she  have  a  lot  of  questions?"  the 
voice  softly  laughed.    "Curious,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

"You... do  things  to  me." 

"Do  you  like  what  I  do?"  Silence.  "Then  why  worry? 
Accept  me  for  who  I  am." 

"But--Idon't--your  name,  where  you're  from--" 

"Labels,  Melissa,  merely  labels."  Pause.  "Tell  me 
something,  Melissa.    Do  you  like  labels?" 

Her  brows  wrinkled  in  the  darkness.  "I.. .I'm  not  sure 
what... I  don't  know  what  you  mean..." 

"Yes  you  do.  'Look  at  that  bitch  in  the  red  dress.  Bet 
she's  a  hot  fuck,  that  one!'" 

She  had  overheard  some  men  laughing  that  a  few  days 
ago,  as  she  was  walking  down  the  street.  The  voice  repeated 
every  inflection,  every  drop  of  coldness  originally  used.  It 
stuck  her  again,  like  a  needle  in  an  old  stuffed  doll. 

"'Oh,  don't  get  so  high-and-mighty,  Melissa.  Someday 
your  money's  gonna  run  out  and  everyone's  gonna  see  what  a 
real  bitch  you  are  and  you'll  find  yourself  all  alone.'" 

That  had  been  said  to  her  at  a  party  a  month  ago.  It 
was  wrong.  She  wasn't  a  bitch,  she  tried  to  be  nice,  but 
everyone  resented  her,  and  she  didn't  understand  why- -was  it 
wrong  that  she  wanted  to  be  happy — it  wasn't  her  fault,  God 
damn  it — 

"You're  hurt  by  those  things,  aren't  you?" 

She  felt  a  cold  tear  trickle  down  her  cheek,    "yes." 

"They're  all  labels.  Labels  put  on  you  by  people  who 
don't  know  and  don't  care.  They're  resentful  of  you,  when  in 
fact  you're  not  happy,  and  can't  they  see  that?  Isn't  that 
true?" 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"You  want  to  know  who  I  am." 

Quietly:    "Yes,  I  do." 

"I'm  someone  who  won't  label  you.  Who  knows  who  you 
really  are.  And  what  you  want."  She  said  nothing.  "You  want 
to  be  free  of  the  labels,  don't  you?  To  be  truly  satisfied?"  The 
voice  tickled  the  fine  hairs  on  her  cheek  and  cooled  the  three 
salty  teardrop  trails.  "Don't  you  want  to  be  yourself,  totally 
yourself- -free,  happy,  satisfied,  where  no  one  can  call  you  a 
bitch,  or  a  good  fuck,  or  a — " 

"Yes!"    Then  softly:    "Yes.    I'd  give  anything..." 
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"ril  take  you  away  from  the  hurt.  No  more  pain,  no 
more  coldness.    Just  you,  me,  the  night,  and. ..the  feeling." 

Warmth   flooded    out  of  her  abdomen   in  a  sensational 
torrent;  she  tensed,  and  it  was  gone.    "How  do  you — " 

"No,  no  more  questions."  A  finger  lightly  touched  her 
lips.  They  tingled  at  the  touch.  Her  tongue  flicked  against 
it,  and  her  mouth  caressed  the  finger  with  a  soft,  moist 
suction.    "Only  answers.    Do  you  want  answers?" 

"Mmmmm."  Her  lips  slowly  slid  off  the  finger,  the 
tongue  patiently   licking  the  sour-sweet  taste  away.    "Yes." 

"I  have  one,  you  know,  (the  rubber  band  was  being 
pulled)  An  answer,  (stretched  too  far)  A  way  out.  (teeth 
clenched)  Fuel  for  your  unquenchable  fire,  (knuckles  white) 
An  inferno,  Melissa.  Do  you  know  what  an  inferno  is?  (too 
much)  Do  you  want  an  inferno?  A  burning  raging  inferno? 
Is  that  what  you  want,  Melissa?    (oh,  dear  God)" 

"Say  the  word." 

"Yes,  oh,  God,  please,  yes,  yes,  yes — " 

A  sharp  pain,  a  little  pinprick,  and  the  ripples  clapped 
against  the  boat  with  a  pulsating   rhythm. 

IV 

It  was  noon,  the  red  digits  screamed,  and  nothing  made  sense. 
She  didn't  remember  falling  asleep,  an  alarm,  or  anything 
except  taking  a  shower  and  something  about  the  sunset  over 
the  trees.  Oh,  God,  did  she  ache  all  over.  Maybe  she  should 
call  a  doctor,  in  case  she  was  really 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  two  hours  had  passed.  Damn, 
it's  so  fucking  bright  in  here,  those  curtains  have  to  be  pulled 
right  now.  She  rose  and  every  muscle,  every  tendon,  every  cell 
screamed  with  searing  pain — it  was  so  white  and  burning  and 
hot  and  she  had  to  stop  it  before  she  broke  down  and  cried — 

She  ripped  the  second  row  of  curtains  shut  and  crumpled 
to  the  floor.  The  razor  slices  of  sunlight  chased  her  out  as  she 
groaned  to  the  bathroom.  In  the  dim  glow  of  the  night  light 
she  turned  on  the  shower  and  stood  under  the  hot  water  as  it 
steamed  the  mirror;  it  reminded  her  of  something,  like  a 
caress,  or  a  feeling,  but  it  was  so  far  away,  and  the  water  felt 
so  good,  just  so  good.... 

By  the  time  she  returned  to  her  bedroom,  dripping  on 
the  carpet  without  a  towel,  it  was  after  six.  She  was  in  blue 
slow  motion,  and  every  movement  was  syrup  pouring  slowly, 
slowly,  with  no  reason  to  hurry  except  for  things  that  didn't 
really  matter,  anyway.  She  stood  in  the  room,  feeling  the 
water    trickling     down    her    spine    and    down    her    legs    and 
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hovering  at  her  heels  before  being  swallowed  by  the  carpet; 
the  clock  read  after  midnight.  It  was  like  a  runaway  train, 
and  you  rode,  not  knowing  where  you  were  going,  but  sure 
you  were  going  somewhere,  and  time  flew  and  stood  still, 
eternity  in  a  moment,  until  the  voice  called  from  the  doors, 
and  she  knew  it  was  finally 
"Come  in." 

V 

Thunder  bellowed  in  her  ears  and  waves  crashed  against 
the  rocks  as  the  doors  flew  open  and  the  curtains  bellowed 
helplessly  before  the  silhouette  in  the  blinding  dim  moonlight. 
Her  heart  raced  like  a  hummingbird's,  blood  coursing  through 
her  veins  in  a  diluvian  frenzy;  his  eyes  pierced  her  like  a 
spear  and  pinned  her  firmly  against  an  imaginary  wall  with 
an  echoing  "thunk." 

"Melissa." 

Resistance  was  no  longer  even  an  option.  At  the  touch 
of  his  hand,  her  body  wailed  with  agony  and  ecstasy,  pleasure 
and  pain,  longing  and  fulfillment- -he  softly  directed  her  out 
of  the  balcony  where  everything  shimmered  beneath  a  pool  of 
silver  mercury.  His  eyes  simmered  into  hers  and  there  was  no 
looking  away.  His  fingers  sewed  into  her  damp  hair,  his  eyes 
gliding  slowly  over  her  body;  she  felt  as  if  some  syrupy  liquid 
was  being  poured  over  her  tight  skin,  patiently  covering  her 
entire  body  with  a  sweet,  smooth,  slick,  silky  layer  of  thick 
concupiscence.  His  fingers  traced  from  her  waist  to  her 
breasts,  around  to  her  arms,  and  up  to  her  shoulders,  where  at 
his  touch  all  tension  disappeared  as  he  might  blow  out  a 
candle. 

Nothing  mattered  anymore:  when  his  fingers  pressed 
the  back  of  her  neck,  she  didn't  resist.  After  years  of  looking 
for  what  she  wanted,  the  answer  was  here;  and,  for  the  lover 
who  had  made  it  possible,  she  exposed  the  dewy  flesh  of  her 
neck  as  an  offering   to  the  only  one  who  truly  knew  her. 

Her  chest  rose  and  fell  against  his  as  his  lips  lingered 
above  the  quiet,  fragile  pulse  of  her  jugular,  and,  as  she  let 
out  a  tiny  gasp,  she  felt  a  sharp  pinprick  puncture,  plunge, 
and  lock.  His  hands  were  two  vises  as  explosions  echoed  in 
her  ears;  the  muscles  in  his  neck  flexed  and  unflexed, 
straining  under  the  wet,  burning  deluge.  Her  old  life  was 
ebbing  away:  she  welcomed  the  new  sensation  as  a  gourmet 
welcomes  a  new  taste,  a  new  spice,  a  new  food.  She  was  so 
happy,  so  free,         so-- 

So  thirsty. 
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The  pinprick  was  gone,  and  her  body  cried  for  her  to 
quench  this  cracked  and  parched  thirst,  this  desire  which  was 
growing  stronger  and  stronger.  As  she  dressed  in  a  white 
cotton  blouse  and  black  skirt,  his  eyes  promised  she  would 
soon  live  like  a  queen  far  away  from  here,  creating  her  very 
own  court  to  entertain   and  sustain  her,  if  she  wished. 

They  returned  to  the  balcony,  and  she  knew  that  beyond 
the  velvet  shadows  lie  kindling  of  the  fire  which  had  been 
granted  new  life. 

....and  so  she  burned  into  the  cool  moonlit  September 
night,  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  no  fire  can  burn  forever:  but, 
then  again,  her  uncle,  bless  his  heart,  had  always  said  she  was 
the  kind  of  girl  who  always  lived  for  the  moment. 
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John  Mosby 


Court  Lender 


What  need  have  you  of  monument. 

Of  ill  wrought  stone  or  unjust  line? 
For  laws  secure  of  Godly  allurement, 

I  should  not  waste  plenums  time. 
Or  call  from  past  the  Titans  greater  son. 

To  order  beauty  through  all  lands  roam. 
For  no  jurisdiction    has  his  crown  won, 

If  Fate  the  effecter   of  horror  in  every  home. 
Doth  confine  that  virtue  to  selected  cells, 

Since  divinity,   as  beauty,  has  to  slave. 
To  find  Fate  will  it's  wishes  carousel. 

And  from  them  she  their  dreams  deprave. 
And  mortal  artists,  as  gods,  as  God, 

Dare  not  force  her  fine  tuned  hand. 
To  make  intriguing    their  strokes  of  sod. 

To  give  virtue  they  themselves   do  not  command. 
But  then  does  fairness   your  every  whim? 

Or  is  it  given  to  fate,  to  fade. 
The  unrestricted    jest  of  time  untrimed? 

To  ruin  for  a  laugh,  if  your  indefference    does  me  forbade, 
The  youthful   beauty  you  were  sure  to  be  forever  yours. 

For  the  hearty  mirth  of  Olympus'  old  unbridled   lord. 
To  forget  this  warning   will  be  to  die  in  remorse. 

And  leave  your  fair  memory  in  ecclesiastical    sward. 
Where  wanton  of  the  love  proven  in  these  lines. 

You  would  lie  late  in  life  forgotten   on  the  by. 
But  this  shall  stand  as  my  unjust  line. 

As  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  your  soul  alive. 
So  that  others  might  be  as  unworthily    blessed 
To  see  as  I  do,  you,  most  loved  victim  of  the  eternal  jest. 
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Courtney  Hall 

On  Turning  Four 

jello  and  whipped  cream  smile 

any  toothy  grin 

with  a  few  teeth  missing 

was  so  cute  then 

i  smiled  a  lot 

blond  hair 

short 

with  red  barrettes 

a  plastic  swimming  pool 

no  more  than  two  feet  deep 

water  just  above  my  ankles 

everything   was  safe  then 

secure  in  the  knowledge 

the  lack  of  knowledge 

i  wore  a  red  and  blue  jumper 

that  day 

that  day  i  turned  four 

and  wise 

that  year  you  divorced  Mommy 
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that  year  Mommy  and  i  moved  out 

and  far  away 

we  left  you  far  behind 

it  was  no  distance   that  could  be  measured 

in  miles 

when  we  left  you 

it  was  late  at  night 

and  i  couldn't  see  anything 

that  rushed  past  our  windows 
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Laura  Ehalt  Woman  Figure  in  Limited  Tones 

Cut  paper  &  acrylics 
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Elizabeth   Johnston 


Resurrection 


His  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  right  through  her.  She  had 
been  pulling  her  coat  tighter  around  her  against  the  biting 
pre-winter  wind.  The  sky  was  dark  and  ominous  which 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  friendly  voices  of  people  talking 
and  laughing  over  the  gush  of  the  fountain  that  she  was 
walking  towards.  That  was  when  her  eyes  locked  with  his. 
In  that  brief  second  all  things  around  her  disappeared.  All 
she  was  conscious  of  was  his  eyes  on  her  soul  and  the  gushing 
sound  of  the  fountain  in  her  ears.  They  were  not  sinister  eyes 
nor  were  they  friendly.  Instead  they  were  eyes  that  seemed  to 
understand  her  and  everything  she  stood  for.  Eyes  that  in  one 
moment  sized  her  up  but  made  no  judgments.  Those  eyes 
stripped  her  bare  so  that  she  stood  naked  before  the  people. 
Yet  she  didn't  care  for  they  had  ceased  to  exist.  And  when 
she  looked  at  him  he  was  naked,  too.  His  blond  hair  fell  lazily 
just  above  his  eyes  and  he  wore  a  tan  trench  coat  that  just 
touched  the  top  of  his  scuffed  tennis  shoes.  But  he  was  naked. 
She  knew  his  thought  and  his  soul  was  laid  out  for  her  in  such 
a  way  that  she  could  have  lurched  forward  and  bitten  hunks 
out  of  it  with  sagacious  fangs.  But  she  didn't,  she  just 
continued  to  look  while  he  optically  tore  deeper  and  deeper, 
not  searching  rather  delving  into  her  heart.  She  kept  her  eyes 
with  his  until  she  couldn't  possibly  see  him  anymore  without 
turning  her  head.  For  the  whole  time  this  optical  intercourse 
had  taken  place,  she  had  never  changed  her  pace. 

She  reached  her  building  and  pushed  the  button  for  the 
elevator.  She  looked  at  her  face  in  the  shiny  brass  that  plated 
the  elevator  door.  Somehow  she  looked  different.  She 
couldn't  exactly  place  it  either,  she  felt  different.  Maybe  that 
was  it.   The  elevator  door  opened  and  she  stepped  in. 

"Hold  the  door!"  a  voice  screeched  as  the  doors  closed. 
She  quickly  held  the  door.  "Thanks,  Brenda.  It's  such  a  bitch 
to  try  and  catch  the  elevator  in  this  damn  building.  I'd  like  to 
shake  hands  with  the  architect  who  decided  that  a  twelve 
story  building  only  needed  one  elevator,  a  real  genius  that 
one...  Say,  you  look  really  different  today,  what's  up?" 
Brenda  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Nothing.    I'm  not  even  wearing  a  new  suit  or  anything." 
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Indeed  she  wasn't.  There  was  nothing  flashy  about  the  way 
Brenda  dressed.  Her  clothes  made  a  statement,  but  it  was  one 
that  spelled  out  "conservative." 

"Oh  well,  you  look  great,  keep  it  up,  whatever  it  is. ..or 
whomever- -See  ya!"  She  giggled  and  got  off  the  elevator.  Left 
alone  Brenda  smiled  wryly  to  herself  as  the  elevator  doors 
closed  and  continued  their  ascent.  Whomever?  She  must  have 
been  thinking  that  Brenda  had  a  boyfriend  or  something  like 
that.  She  laughed  aloud,  a  boyfriend?  When  was  the  last  time 
she'd  even  had  a  date?  After  a  whole  slew  of  unsuccessful 
relationships  she  had  given  up,  deciding  that  all  men  were 
perverse  and  self-centered.  When  she  decided  that  love  didn't 
exist,  she  simply  stopped  looking.  Since  then  her  whole  life 
reflected   her  clothing,  conservative- -but  safe. 

The  elevator  doors  opened  and  she  stepped  off  it 
glancing  around  the  office  to  see  who  else  was  there.  She  sat 
down  at  her  desk  and  began  pulling  things  out  of  her  "IN"  box. 

"Brenda--"  She  looked  up  to  see  her  boss  walking 
towards  her.  "Do  you  think  you  could  have  this  done  before 
lunch?"    She  glanced  over  the  papers  he  handed  her. 

"Sure,  no  problem." 

"Great,  I  knew  I  could  count  on  you."    Yeah,  good  ole 
dependable     Brenda.       "Hey    Brenda,    did    you    do    anything 
different    to  yourself    today?     You  look,  well,  I  don't  know, 
pretty."   He  seemed  ill  at  ease.   "Well,  I  guess  I'll  see  you  before 
lunch. 

What  was  going  on?  She  got  up  and  walked  toward  the 
ladies'  room.  Once  inside  she  searched  her  entire  face  and 
person  for  something,  anything,  different.  She  looked  from 
every  angle,  even  standing  up  on  the  toilet  so  she  could  see 
her  whole  body.  Nothing.  But  she  still  felt  different.  Though 
God  knows  why,  she  thought.  Nothing  has  changed  in  the  last 
forty-five  minutes  or  so.  Then  she  remembered  the  strange 
man  by  the  fountain.  The  memory  of  his  eyes  and  the  way 
they  had  regarded  her  made  her  shiver.  Could  it  be  that 
something  like  that  could  make  her  seemingly  glow  from  the 
inside  out?  she  realized  then  that  her  life  was  too  predictable, 
that  while  conservative  meant  safe,  it  also  meant  dull.  She 
was  tired  of  being,  "Dependable  ole  Brenda."  With  that,  she 
ran  out  of  the  ladies'  room  and  back  to  her  desk  where  she 
grabbed  her  coat  and  dashed  off  without  a  word  to  anyone. 
She  knew  where  she  was  going;  she  was  going  back  to  the 
fountain  to  find  the  man  with  the  intense  eyes,  and  under  no 
circumstances    would  she  be  back  before  lunch. 

Instead    of  taking    the   elevator,    she   ran   down   the   six 
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flights  of  stairs,  leaving  her  exhausted  but  feeling 
incredibly. ..alive.  Outside  it  was  still  gloomy;  it  would 
probably  rain  within  minutes,  but  she  didn't  notice.  Leaving 
her  coat  unbuttoned,  she  ran  across  the  street  to  the  fountain. 
Nearly  frantic  with  anticipation  and  excitement  she  dashed  all 
around  the  fountain  looking  for  him.  He  wasn't  there. 
Bitterly  disappointed,  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
fountain  and  put  her  head  down  into  her  hands.  Well,  what 
now?  Then  it  hit  her;  he  was  probably  at  work.  If  she  were 
there  tomorrow  in  the  morning  he  would  be  there.  She  knew 
it.  She  knew  that  he  would  be  there  waiting  for  her.  In  that 
minute  when  they  had  met  eyes,  something  profound  had 
happened  and  she  was  ready  for  it.  She  would  be  ready  for 
him. 

The  first  thing  she  did  was  get  her  hair  cut.  Her  long 
hair  was  sensible  neat  and  practical,  but  she  no  longer  felt  the 
need  to  face  the  world  wearing  a  bun.  Her  new  haircut  was 
shorter,  definitely  more  stylish,  and  with  out  a  doubt  the  most 
flattering  hair  cut  she'd  ever  had.  She  felt  good.  Looking  at 
herself  in  the  mirror,  she  realized  that  her  new  hair  cut  put 
her  tan  suit  and  sensible  shoes  to  shame.  She  would  have  to  go 
shopping. 

On  the  subway,  she  remembered  that  she  had  promised 
her  boss  to  have  those  papers  on  his  desk  by  lunch.  She  looked 
at  her  watch- -twelve  thirty.  Oops.  Oh  well,  she  thought,  guess 
he'll  have  to  find  some  other  frumpy  girl  to  do  his  job  for  me. 
She  giggled  like  a  bad  little  girl.  She  wanted  to  kick  off  her 
Hush  Puppies  and  dance  about  the  subway,  but  realized  that 
despite  her  new  found  freedom  that  it  would  be  entirely 
inappropriate.     Maybe  on  the  way  home,  she  thought. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  bargain  stores  she  usually  went 
to,  she  walked  straight  into  one  of  the  most  expensive 
exclusive  stores  she  knew.  Once  there  she  bought  a  suit  that 
was  made  of  hot  pink  wool.  Its  jacket  was  tailored,  the  skirt 
was  short  and  tight.  Wow,  are  those  really  mx  legs,  she 
thought.  It  had  been  so  long  since  she  had  really  looked  at 
them.  In  fact,  she  had  looked  at  herself  more  in  the  last  four 
hours  than  she  had  in  the  last  four  years.  She  slipped  her  feet 
into  spike  heeled  pumps  that  she  knew  would  hurt  her  feet. 
But  she  didn't  care,  she  looked  fabulous,  she  knew  she  did. 
She  walked  out  of  the  store  smiling.  Just  wait  till  he  sees  me, 
she  thought.  Of  course  he  wouldn't  really  be  surprised;  he'd 
known  from  the  moment  he'd  first  looked  at  her  all  that  she 
could  be,  and  he'd  made  her  realize  it,  too. 

That  night  she  hardly  slept.    When  she  did  she  had  wild 
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passionate  dreams  about  the  man  with  the  piercing  eyes.  She 
dressed  the  next  morning  painstakingly.  When  she  looked  she 
saw  a  different  person.  She  not  only  looked  beautiful,  she  felt 
beautiful  and  glamorous  and  sexy.  She  couldn't  wait  to  watch 
his  eyes  when  he  saw  her.  Of  course,  he  would  recognize  her. 
Wasn't  this  what  he  had  seen  all  along? 

He  was  there  and  her  breath  stopped  for  just  a  minute. 
She  stood  and  let  him  look.  He  looked  pleased.  But  he  wasn't 
looking  at  her  new  suit  or  her  haircut;  he  kept  looking  straight 
into  her  eyes.  He  was  only  looking  at  the  hidden  soul  that  he 
had  been  responsible  for  uncovering.  She  walked  toward  him 
smiling  boldly.  His  eyes  locked  with  her's  as  she  walked 
closer. 

"Hi,  I'm  Brenda."  He  seemed  startled  by  her  words 
although  she  knew  that  he  had  seen  her  walking  towards  him. 
Looking  into  his  eyes  she  saw  no  recognition.  My  God,  could 
it  be  that  he  didn't  recognize  me? 

"I'm  sorry,  do  I  know  you?"  He  reached  out  and  touched 
her  shoulder.    Brenda  was  aghast. 

"Don't  you  remember  me  from  yesterday?  You  looked 
at  me.  You  made  me  see  what  I  really  could  be  by  looking 
through  me  rather  than  at  me.  Because  of  you,  because  of 
your  eyes,  I'm  not  the  same  person  I  was  yesterday,  don't  you 
see--?"  She  broke  off,  near  hysterical  looking  at  him,  waiting 
for  an  explanation. 

"No  ma'am,  I  don't  see.  You  must  have  me  confused  with 
someone  else.  I've  been  blind  since  birth.  I'm  completely 
blind." 
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Libbie  La  Plante 


The  Kite 

On  a  simple  afternoon,   trying  to  comprehend  a  difficult 
text,  I  heard: 

"Joey,  are  you  sure  we  won't  get  in  trouble?" 

The  innocent  voice  reverberated  over  the  hill  to  the 
valley  where  I  sat,  reading  under  a  tree.  I  looked  to  where 
the  voice  came  from  and  saw  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
sitting  on  the  hilltop,  poring  over  an  unseen  object.  My 
attention  was  held  as  I  saw  the  girl's  fascination  at  the  boy's 
actions,  but  I  only  saw  his  deft  movements.  The  boy's  face 
emitted  intense  concentration,  the  girl's  was  simply  glowing. 
Then  he  spoke:  "I  don't  care.  This  is  too  important."  As  I 
watched,  invisible  to  the  pair,  images  of  their  appearance 
assailed  me.  Both  children  were  dressed  in  tatters,  dirt  and 
unkempt  hair  covered  their  faces;  both  had  sad  eyes  that 
reflected  too  much  pain  for  their  brief  years.  My  attention 
riveted  to  the  children,  I  also  noticed  a  large  bruise  below  the 
girl's  eye- -the  color  showing  its  newness. 

Suddenly  the  boy  stood,  and  in  his  hands  a  kite.  It  was 
by  no  means  perfect;  the  angles  were  rough,  there  were  holes 
at  its  sides,  and  the  tail  consisted  of  three  socks  stapled 
together.  I  watched,  completely  involved  in  them,  as  the  girl 
took  the  kite  and  walked  ahead. 

As  he  yelled,  "Okay,  let  go!"  I  found  myself  drawing  in 
a  stiff  breath  of  anticipation  as  the  kite  flew  into  the  air.  It 
dipped  a  few  times,  threatening  to  fall,  but  finally  soared 
above  them.  Both  of  them  watched  with  awe,  as  if  they 
themselves   were  soaring  above  the  trees. 

Just  as  the  boy  began  to  experiment  with  his  creation, 
using  intentional  dips  and  ascensions,  a  voice  yelled  from  afar, 
"Where  the  hell  did  you  brats  get  to?"  The  words  struck  terror 
in  my  heart  as  the  screech  echoed  around  the  valley.  Before 
I  knew  what  was  happening,  the  boy  had  let  go  of  the  kite, 
leaving  it  a  victim  of  the  winds,  and  had  run  off  with  the  girl 
at  lightning  speed.  I  barely  heard  the  girl's  reply  of  "Comin' 
Mama,"  as  the  kite  finally   died  a  few  inches  from  my  feet. 

Slowly  I  returned  to  my  book,  but  found  the  pages  wet 
from  the  tears  I  had  unknowingly  shed.  Suddenly  the  book 
was  no  longer  important   to  me. 
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Pam  Morrow 


Having  Recently  Read  Virginia  Wooirs 
""The  Death  of  the  Moth" 

Dear  Virginia, 

I  saw  your  moth  on  the  window  sill  today, 
or  maybe  it  wasn't; 
no  "narrow  hay-coloured  wings,"  but 
dark  splotched   rows,  like  rough  bark 
on  the  pine  where  it  once  hid. 
Fallen  on  its  back,  in  death's  stiff  approach 
it  still  tried  to  blend, 

for  beneath  the  wings  it  was  dingy  window  still  white. 
A  tremendous   tear  ripped  ragged  up  one  wing, 
and  I  knew  its  strong  beat 
had  crashed  against  the  glass  pane, 
vainly  trying  to  break  out  again  and  again 
until,  like  yours, 
its  energy  thread  snapped, 
and  dropped  it  there. 

Its  legs  thrust  abruptly   into  the  air, 
braced  softly  with  tufts  of  fuzz 
the  belly  sprouted.    I  admired, 
reached,  and  wing  dust 
clashed  dark  against  my  finger  whorles 
as  the  wings  against  the  paled  paint. 
The  tiniest  twitch- 
and,  uneasy,  I  knew  life  unrelenting 
would  not  release  this  small  flightful    soul 
to  freedom  in  the  human  room. 

I  turned  the  body  into  my  hand, 
balanced  down  the  stairs,  and  pausing 
at  the  door  imagined  I  held  cupped 
tender  anticipation. 
Into  dark  air's  embrace 
and  the  legs  folded,  the  body 
sinking  softer  onto  my  palm. 
I  stopped,  looked  last,  and  slid 
the  small  creature  onto  a  leaf. 
Antennae   swept  the  burial  ground, 
and  slowly,  finally,   the  moth  relaxed 
into  the  folds  of  death. 
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Jay  Immel 
ink 
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Michael  O'Donovan 


The  Postman  with  Bare  Feet 


The  postman.  He's  delivered  our  mail  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  until  recently  I've  never  paid  much  attention  to  him.  I  remember 
the  first  time  we  spoke.  I  was  walking  to  the  car  and  he  was 
delivering  our  mail  to  the  small  box  beside  our  door.  He  seemed  like 
such  an  honest  man.  His  face  was  soft  and  smooth,  almost  like  a 
baby's.  Strands  of  his  dark  black  hair  fell  over  his  eyebrows.  He 
looked  just  like  a  child  in  a  soldier's  uniform.  We  only  gave  each 
other  a  simple  greeting,  but  for  some  reason  it  felt  like  much  more. 
I'm  not  trying  to  say  that  he  reminded  me  of  anyone,  or  that  I  felt  we 
somehow  knew  each  other.  It  really  wasn't  like  that.  It's  just  that  his 
smile  seemed  so  sincere,  as  if  he  knew  me.  I  felt  guilty  afterwards. 
I  thought  for  some  reason  that  I  had  deceived  my  husband,  my  family. 

He  delivers  the  mail  when  everyone  else  is  gone.  My  husband 
doesn't  get  back  from  work  until  five-thirty,  and  sometimes  the 
children  don't  come  back  till  later — sports  and  other  school  activities. 
I  knew  I  should  have  never  invited  him  in,  but  nothing  was  really 
wrong  with  it.  It  was  raining  so  hard.  He  usually  parks  his  car  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  walks  through  the  neighborhood  to  deliver  the 
mail,  since  he  has  to  deliver  to  every  door.  But  when  it  is  raining,  he 
drives  to  each  house  so  he  won't  get  too  wet. 

That  day,  he  actually  knocked  on  the  door.  It  didn't  startle  me. 
I'm  used  to  being  alone  in  the  house.  I  opened  it  and  there  he  was, 
the  sad  little  postman,  standing   in  his  plastic  raincoat. 

"You  got  a  package  here,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  want  to  leave  it 
here  in  the  rain." 

"OK,"  I  said.  "Thank  you."  He  handed  me  the  package  through 
the  slightly  opened  door.  He  started  for  his  car,  and  in  desperation 
I  yelled,  "wait!  Why  don't  you  come  in  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  maybe  till 
the  rain  slows  down."  I  didn't  think  he  would  take  the  offer.  I  was 
sure  he  had  a  lot  of  mail  to  deliver.  But  I  was  wrong.  He  smiled  and 
walked  inside.  I  remember  the  feeling  I  got.  I  was  so  nervous.  I 
couldn't  believe  I  actually  had  another  man  in  the  house.  I  convinced 
myself  that  it  was  purely  innocent.  After  all,  he  was  just  a  boy.  I 
didn't  want  him  to  run  around  and  get  soaking  wet. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  he  responded.    "It's  terrible  out  there." 

"No  problem,  just  make  yourself  ..."  I  happened  to  look  down 
at  his  feet.  Oh  my  God.  I  wish  I  never  had  done  that.  Maybe  I  would 
have  never  noticed.    He  was  pulling  the  awkward   raincoat   over  his 
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head,  so  thank  God  he  didn't  notice  my  amazement.  His  feet  were 
bare,  nothing,  no  shoes,  no  socks,  just  his  wet  feet.  What  was  a 
postman  doing  without  shoes?  In  the  ran!  His  large  feet  were  on  my 
rug,  with  their  ugly  black  hairs.  The  feet  were  not  his.  They  were 
savage-like.    "Pll  get  your  coffee,"  I  said  and  rushed  to  the  kitchen. 

Oh  my  God,  I  thought.  What  can  I  do?  I  tried  not  to  imagine 
what  the  rest  of  his  body  must  look  like,  but  I  couldn't  help  myself. 
He  was  no  child.  Under  the  boyish  costume  there  was  a  wild  beast, 
an  animal.  I  wondered  whether  I  should  call  the  police,  but  decided 
against  it.  I  walked  out  smiling,  controlling  myself  from  looking  at 
his  feet.    "Oh,  I'm  sorry,  I'm  out  of  coffee." 

"Oh  well,  that's  OK.  I  don't  like  coffee  that  much  anyway." 
He  stood  by  the  door  and  gazed  around  the  room,  as  if  he  were 
waiting   to  be  invited   to  sit  down. 

I  kept  my  distance  and  clapped  my  hands  together.  "Darn,  no 
coffee!"  I  stared  at  his  face.  Surprisingly,  he  resembled  my  husband, 
but  younger  and  hairy.  But  not  hairy,  his  face  was  not  hairy,  just  his 
feet,  but  probably  his  chest  and  arms  and  back. 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  I  smiled  and  clapped  my  hands  again,  nodding. 
Finally   he  left.    I  was  so  relieved.    He  never  touched  me. 

I  felt  so  silly  afterwards.  It  was  only  the  postman,  I  told  myself. 
Feet.  That's  all  they  were.  He  probably  had  a  legitimate  reason  for 
running  around  in  the  rain  with  no  shoes.  Well  heck,  I  should  have 
asked  him.  I  probably  embarrassed  him.  What  if  his  shoes  fell  off  on 
his  way  out  of  the  car?  I  thought.  And  then  it  came  to  me.  It  was  so 
obvious  I  hated  myself.  He  must  have  taken  his  shoes  off  when  he 
entered  my  house  because  he  had  stepped  in  some  mud.  He  was  just 
being  kind.  His  wife  probably  hadn't  washed  laundry  for  a  while,  so 
he  had  no  clean  socks.  It's  happened  to  me  before.  I've  left  the  house 
without  wearing  socks.  People  do  it  all  the  time.  That  night,  I  almost 
told  my  family  about  the  ordeal,  but  they  would  have  laughed.  It  was 
so  silly.  And  besides,  I  didn't  want  my  husband  to  think  I  was 
inviting   strange  men  into  the  house. 

I  forgot  about  the  incident  for  the  longest  time.  But  then,  a 
couple  months  later- -January- -I  noticed  something  strange  on  the  way 
to  the  car.  I  was  on  my  way  to  do  some  grocery  shopping.  It  had 
snowed  the  night  before  so  I  was  worried  that  the  road  would  be 
slippery.  I  really  had  nothing  to  worry  about.  School  wasn't  closed 
for  the  children,  and  my  husband  had  put  snow  tires  on  the  car.  What 
startled  me  were  the  prints  in  the  snow.  I  didn't  notice  them  at  first. 
They  looked  familiar,  I  guess.  But  they  were  foot  prints,  not  dogs  or 
cats,  but  man's,  and  even  bare.  Could  this  be  the  postman?  I 
immediately  thought.  Even  in  the  snow?  I  followed  them,  and  sure 
enough  they  were  the  postman's.    They  led  right  to  the  mail  box. 

I  knew  then  that  I  had  to  do  something.     But  what?    If  I  told 
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my  husband,  he  would  probably  laugh  at  me.  He'd  think  I  was  crazy. 
And  the  neighbors,  would  they  believe  me?  I  hardly  even  knew  them. 
Most  of  them  were  new.  Our  good  friends  had  moved  away.  I  guess 
I  could  have  called  them.  They  might  have  helped  me.  But  they  were 
so  far  away.    It's  not  like  they  could  do  anything. 

But  I  knew  that  something  had  to  be  done.  I  thought  of  maybe 
calling  the  post  office,  but  that  wouldn't  have  worked.  I  would  have 
sounded  like  some  stupid  lady.  And  then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
maybe  our  neighborhood  was  getting  rough.  I  had  heard  on  the  news 
that  drugs  were  becoming  more  common  in  small  towns.  Maybe  we 
had  a  crack  house  in  the  neighborhood?  And  the  postman  was  being 
poisoned  until  he  became  addicted.  I  read  a  story  in  the  paper  about 
a  man  who  smoked  one  marijuana  thing  and  immediately  opened  a 
crack  house  because  of  his  addiction.  He  lost  his  family  and 
everything. 

The  next  night  I  talked  with  my  husband  about  one  of  those 
neighborhood  watch  programs,  the  stop  crime  thing  that's  always  on 
TV.  "In  Jefferson  County?"  he  answered.  He  made  me  feel  so  dumb. 
He  was  right.  Drugs  were  not  a  problem  in  Jefferson  County.  But  I 
could  never  tell  him  what  happened.  He'd  probably  quit  work  and 
stay  at  home  to  keep  an  eye  on  me,  to  keep  me  safe.  He  assured  me 
that  this  neighborhood  was  safe.  But  he  didn't  know  that  our 
postman  didn't  wear  shoes. 

Maybe  I  couldn't  save  everyone,  but  at  least  I  could  save  myself 
and  the  family.  Just  five  miles  away,  I  had  noticed  a  gun  shop.  One 
day  on  the  way  back  from  a  school  play  I  stopped  in  just  to  take  a 
look.  The  man  was  so  friendly  there.  He  told  me  that  a  lot  of  people 
were  buying  pistols  nowadays.  He  was  an  old  silly  man  with  a  grey 
beard.  I  just  couldn't  refuse  his  offer.  It  was  a  good  deal,  and  I  do 
know  my  shopping.  Thirty-five  dollars,  that's  all.  I  must  have  looked 
like  a  fool,  I  almost  left  without  buying  the  bullets. 

I  knew  I  could  never  tell  my  husband  about  the  gun.  He's 
always  been  against  that  sort  of  thing.  So  I  hid  it  in  the  cleaning 
closet.    I  knew  he  would  never  look  in  there. 

A  few  weeks  had  passed  and  I  had  forgot  about  the  entire 
postman  business,  until  one  morning.  A  knock  on  the  door  caught 
me  by  surprise.  It  was  10:00,  the  time  when  the  postman  delivers  the 
mail.  I  walked  to  the  door  and  quickly  locked  it.  What  could  he 
want?  I  thought.  I  sat  with  my  back  to  the  door,  listening  to  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  shuffling  with  his  mail  or  something.  Finally,  he 
walked  away. 

After  that  I  decided  to  sit  by  the  door  each  morning.  It  became 
a  time  for  me  to  relax,  to  sit  on  the  floor  and  think  about  good  things. 
I  soon  realized  that  the  postman  would  not  hurt  me.  But  then  one 
day,  I  could  have  sworn  that  he  tried  to  turn   the  doorknob.     Well 
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maybe  he's  just  a  nosy  person  and  wanted  to  see  if  we  locked  our 
door?  I  thought.  But  nobody  turns  a  doorknob  unless  they  want  to 
enter.    I  wonder  what  he  wants?  I  thought. 

I  began  to  love  the  time  I  spent  by  the  door.  I  rubbed  my 
fingers  across  the  floorboards  so  I  could  feel  the  cracks.  And 
sometimes  I  would  inspect  the  grain  in  the  wood.  It  seemed  so  free, 
flowing  like  clouds  do  in  the  sky.  I  wondered  how  the  boards  were 
cut  and  who  cut  them.  I  thought  of  all  these  complexities.  Were  the 
boards  from  one  giant  tree,  or  were  the  boards  from  a  dozen  different 
trees  from  all  around  the  country?  These  thoughts  amazed  me.  So 
much  time  went  into  each  board.  Who  planted  the  tree?  Was  it  an  old 
man?  I  thought  it  was.  And  was  it  chopped  down  by  a  handsome 
lumberjack  and  did  he  yell  timber  when  it  fell?  And  what 
lumberyard  cut  the  wood?  And  how  did  they  do  it?  Who  built  this 
house  anyway?  How  do  you  build  a  house?  Why  does  a  radio  work? 
How  do  you  build  a  TV?    What  exactly  is  a  computer? 

There  were  so  many  things  I  wanted  to  learn,  but  I  never  had 
the  time.  But  my  rest  by  the  door  became  that  time.  I  could  learn 
anything  there  by  just  looking  and  listening.  I  got  so  used  to  the 
postman's  movements.  His  bare  feet  made  a  quiet  slapping  sound 
against  the  brick  walk  to  the  door.  His  mail  pouch  banged  ever  so 
quietly  against  his  side.  And  his  pants.  I  could  hear  them  rub  as  he 
walked. 

Weeks  passed  and  nothing  had  changed.  Every  day,  when  I  was 
home  alone,  I  sat  behind  the  door  and  waited  for  the  postman. 
Everything  was  perfect.  I  didn't  want  anything  to  change.  But  it 
did.  It  just  happened.  It  was  one  of  the  days,  I  can't  remember- - 
Monday,  Tuesday.  Just  like  normal,  no  one  else  was  home.  I  guess  I 
knew  something  exciting  was  going  to  happen,  intuition  maybe.  I 
quit  cleaning  early,  sat  down  around  nine.  Everything  was  going 
great- -boards  and  trees  and  computers  and  car  engines  and  large 
puffy  clouds.  I  was  learning  so  much.  Time  went  and  I  never  heard 
the  postman.  It  was  after  ten  and  soon  after  eleven.  He  had  still  not 
come.  And  I  knew  he  had  to  come.  I  couldn't  remember  a  day  that 
we  had  not  gotten  mail. 

Where  could  he  be?  I  thought.  I  wanted  to  look  out  the  window 
to  see  if  he  were  hiding  behind  the  bushes,  but  I  couldn't  do  it.  I 
thought  maybe  he  knew  about  my  waiting  behind  the  door  and 
decided  to  sneak  quietly  so  I  wouldn't  hear  him.  But  I  would  have 
heard  something.  I  knew  he  had  to  come,  so  I  decided  to  wait  until 
he  did.  I  imagined  him  breaking  through  the  door.  I  run  to  the 
bedroom.  I  can't  control  myself  from  staring  at  his  hairy  feet.  He 
takes  his  child-like  face  off.  An  animal.  Black  hair,  wet,  almost 
greasy,  dangles  over  my  face.  I  shake  with  his  paws  against  my 
shoulders. 
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Get  a  hold  of  yourself,  I  thought.  I  couldn't  stop  thinking.  I 
could  only  see  the  same  image,  again  and  again.  Hours  went  by  and 
he  still  hadn't  broken  through  the  door.  I  heard  nothing.  I  could  only 
see  the  same  image  repeating  itself.  Each  time  I  tried  to  change  it. 
I  tried  to  grab  a  weapon,  I  tried  yelling,  I  tried  hitting.  But  nothing 
worked.  His  paws  held  me  just  the  same.  And  it  got  later,  past  five 
and  he  still  wasn't  there. 

I  finally  heard  him.  He  had  come,  but  this  time  I  was  prepared. 
I  flung  the  door  open  before  he  could  get  close.  There  he  was,  a  child 
in  his  soldier's  uniform,  holding  a  briefcase.  His  black  hair,  soft 
boyish  cheeks.  I  knew  if  I  had  looked  at  his  feet  he  would  have  won. 
He  would  have  done  anything  he  wanted  to.  I  looked  through  him 
almost,  I  could  see  everything  inside,  everything  that  I  had  learned. 
My  hands  shook  with  the  small  gun  pointed  at  him.  He  tried  to  fool 
me,  but  I  wouldn't  fall  for  it.  He  mumbled  something  but  it  all 
seemed  so  foreign.  He  looked  so  confused,  as  if  he  had  no  idea  I 
would  catch  on  to  him. 

My  hands  gripped  the  gun  until  I  heard  the  loud  bang.  The 
man  fell  to  his  knees  and  then  to  his  face.  I  could  only  hear  the 
terrible  ring  from  the  gun.  Then  I  could  see  it,  a  small  hole,  almost 
a  dot.  It  came  closer  and  closer  until  it  stuck  to  my  forehead.  I 
couldn't  reach  it.  Everything  I  had  learned  left,  went  into  the  hole- 
-the  boards,  clouds,  computers.  I  knew  almost  nothing,  only  the 
ringing  that  I  would  hear  forever. 

At  least  at  one  time,  I  almost  knew  everything. 
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Beth  Mullins 


Poison 


He  spits  his  spongy  mass  of  tobacco 

onto  the  sidewalk 

and  she  shudders. 

He's  been  chewing  that  stuff 

since  she  was  in  the  second  grade. 

She  thought  he  was  neat-- 

a  big  kid, 

almost  out  of  high  school- - 

playing  with  her  more  than  her  big  brother. 

She  stared  at  the  brown  puddle. 

Dark  brown  as  the  pond  water  at 

her  parents'  farm- -deep  and  scary. 

She  didn't  know  what  doctors 

really  were  or  that  they  said 

tobacco  was  bad  for  you. 

He  said,  "Docs  are  quacks" 

and  she  thought  of  Donald  Duck. 

"At  least  the  real  ones. 

But  some  Docs  are  fun. 

They  do  neat  things  to  little  girls." 

She  thought  she  might  like 

the  Quacking   Doctors  better. 

He  showed  her  what  those 

dandy  doctors  used  to  practice 

their  immoral  medicine. 

The  dark  red  parlor  was  like  a  dungeon. 

There  she  gave  her  innocent  attention 

and  with  the  unveiling,   he  tortured  her. 

She  ran  at  the  sight 

of  an  evil  thing. 

She  sees  his  tattered   lips 

after  ten  years 

of  chewing  and  forgetting. 

She  never  smoked 

because  real  doctors  are  good. 

He  is  the  tobacco. 
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Rich  Morey 


Trapped  on  a  River,  Unable 
to  Fight  the  irreversible 
Current 


We're  past  the  forest  now,  gliding  on 
unstable   water.    The  fog  hangs  like 
molasses,  and  we  strain  to  make  out 
our  final  destination.     My  eyes  refuse 
to  see  past  you.    I  grasp  the  boat 
until  my  hands  bleed,  and  you  heal 
them.    You're  talking   but  I  can't 
hear  you,  so  I  move  your  mouth  closer. 
You  don't  resist.    When  I  open  my  eyes 
it's  quarter  to  five  on  your  doorstep. 
The  lights  are  too  bright  to  burn  much 
longer.    We  break  and  the  boat  shakes 
to  tell  us  the  end  is  getting  close. 
I'm  scared.    You  are,  too,  and  we 
embrace  to  forget.    When  you  get  off, 
the  boat  will  sink,  and,  through  I  can 
swim,  I'll  forget  to  breathe  as  I  go 
down  alone  in  the  naked  darkness. 
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Jamie  Britto 

(Fallen)  From  Grace 

photograph 
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Peter  J.  Vinton 


The  Visitor, 

a  one-act  play 

CHARACTER  ANALYSIS: 

DWAYNE  REIMER:  A  middle-aged  black  art  teacher  living 
a  meager  existence  in  a  run-down  Manhattan  apartment. 
Beginnings  of  a  bald  spot,  glasses.  Wearing  a  red  sweater  over 
a  bluish  shirt  and  tie,  and  rumpled  grey  slacks.  Depressed 
manner,  moves  slowly,  tiredly,  yet  still  able  to  come  up  with 
creative  ideas  almost  instantaneously. 

HEATHER:     A  beautiful    young  blonde  woman,  dressed  in  a 
denim  jacket,  leather  miniskirt,  and  nylons.    Very  boisterous, 
not  at  all  tactful,  somewhat  arrogant,  but  likable.    Insists  she's 
really  an  alien  being  from  outer  space. 

TIME/SETTING:  An  eleventh-story  one-room  apartment  in 
downtown  Manhattan,  present  day.  The  time  span  of  the  play 
runs  from  early  evening  to  about  4  the  next  morning. 

Curtain 

(Lights  come  up  on  stage,  illuminating    a  cramped,  one-room 
apartment.    Manhattan  Skyline  visible  thru  fire  escape  window 
(up   center    stage).      An   intricate,     detailed    model    railroad 
diorama   runs  along  the  back  wall  under  the  windowsill.     A 
small  counter  w/  blender,  toaster  oven  and  TV  set  sit  under 
a  cracked  mirror  stage  left.   Door  up  stage  right,  with  unmade 
bed   further    downstage    along    wall    underneath     corkboard. 
Cordless  phone  sits  on  floor  beneath  bed.  Cluttered  work  table 
sits  upstage  left  of  center.    A  single  wooden  chair  sits  behind 
it.  Overstuffed    wastebasket   sits  to  left  of  desk.  Sleeping  bag, 
stereo  cassette  deck,  and  mattress  tucked  under  diorama  table.) 
(SOUND:      City    street    noise    (including    sirens,    car    horns, 
banging  trashcans,   barking) 

(DWAYNE  REIMER  enters  apartment,  lugging  a  heavy  leather 
portfolio  in  one  hand,  a  McDonald's  take-out  bag  in  the  other. 
He  looks  tired  and  disheveled,  and  speaks  to  the  empty  room 
as  if  to  an  absent  wife  or  girlfriend.) 
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DWAYNE 

Evening,  everyone. 

(drops  portfolio  and  bag  on  bed,  crosses  upstage,  calls  out 
the  window.) 
Not  tonight.  New  York,  Fve  got  a  headache! 

(slams  window,  NOISE  cuts  off.  DWAYNE  addresses  the 
model  trains.) 
Hello,  my  little  darlings.     Let's  get  you  some  exercise. 

(throws  the  switch,  TRAIN  begins  to  circle  the  table  at 
a  cruising  speed.) 

What?  How  was  my  day?  I'm  glad  you  asked.  Same  as  always. 
Joe's  sculpture  blew  up  in  the  kiln. ..mortally  wounded  three 
others,  but  hey,  that's  Joe,  huh?  Ralph  threw  his  usual 
tantrum  and  walked  out... 

(sits  on  the  bed,  begins  to  open  his  hamburger) 

Somebody  made  off  with  my  last  box  of  charcoal  pencils.   And 
Julie  was  too  upset  to  do  any  work. ..she's  between  boyfriends 
again,  apparently.    I  think  this  latest  guy  was  on  the  wrestling 
team.    Lessee... 

(chews  his  hamburger   thoughtfully) 

Somebody  broke  my  taillight    sometime  during  the  day. ..I  had 
to  jumpstart    it  again. ..from    Mr.  Stern's   Lincoln   Continental 
this   time,   too.     And  then   the  hombre   at  Mickey   D's  didn't 
speak  any  English,  as  usual.    Yeah,  it  was  a  normal  day. 

(takes  off  his  glasses,  rubs  eyes,  crosses  over  to  "kitchen" 
set-up,  glares  at  his  reflection  in  the  cracked  mirror,  speaking 
to  it.) 

And  as  for  you,  Dwayne  my  friend... you  are  steadily  getting 
ancient.  Yep,  just  look  at  yourself.  Less  hair,  less  artistic 
talent,  less  fun. ..and  less  money. 

(He  leans  tiredly  on  his  hands,  braced  against  the  wall, 
still  staring  at  his  reflection.) 
Oh  yeah,  and  now  less  of  a  car. 

(chuckles    pathetically.       Suddenly    DWAYNE    becomes 
disgusted    with    himself    and    hurls    himself    away    from    the 
mirror,  flouncing   down  on  the  bed,  knocking  the  portfolio   to 
the  floor.    Speaks  in  almost  a  whisper.) 
Dwayne,  you  dumb  nigger... 

(LIGHTS    FADE    momentarily,     then    come    up    again, 
dimmer,  suggesting    the  passing   of  several   hours.    DWAYNE 
wakes  with  a  start,  gets  up  and  tiptoes  to  the  door,  putting  his 
ear  to  it.    Speaks  in  a  raspy,  throaty  mumble,  as  if  still  half- 
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asleep) 

Nothing.    Dwayne,  you've  really  gotta  be  losing  it  when  you 
fall   asleep   in  your  clothes,   and  your  own  wild   imagination 
wakes  you  up  at... 

(squints   at  watch) 
...2:20  AM?   Jesus  Christ... 

(looks  uncertainly  around  the  room. ..does  a  double  take 
at  the  silhouette   framed  in  the  fire  escape  window.) 

Holy  Sh...! 

(He  freezes,  then  begins  to  comprehend  the  hand  motions 
of  the  person  tapping  at  the  window.  The  intruder  is  pointing 
to  the  sill,  clearly  indicating  for  him  to  open  it.  DWAYNE 
considers  for  a  long  moment,  then  cautiously  moves  toward  the 
window,  quietly  scooping  up  a  train  car  from  the  diorama, 
holding   it  like  a  club.) 

Okay  stranger.    Let's  see  what  you've  got! 

(Hands  shaking,  he  opens  the  window.  A  young  blonde 
woman,  dressed  in  a  denim  jacket  and  leather  miniskirt, 
tumbles  clumsily  into  the  apartment,  tripping  over  a  train 
track  and  sprawling  noisily  to  the  floor.  DWAYNE  stands 
over  her,  ready  to  swing  the  train  car.) 

All  right.. .lady?    What  in  hell  do  you  think  you're... 

HEATHER 

(getting  awkwardly    to  her  feet) 
Be  careful   with  that  thing!    You  don't  know  where  it's  been! 
And  for  heaven's  sake  SHUT  THAT  WINDOW! 

DWAYNE 

(confused   by  her  boisterous,  wild  manner) 
Huh? 

HEATHER 

(impatiently,    assertively) 
I  said  shut.    The.    Window. 

(stomps  upstage  and  slams  it  shut  herself) 

DWAYNE 

Now  just  one  godamned  MINUTE... 

HEATHER 
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Sorry,  simply  haven't  got  that  kind  of  time. 

(Her  attention    is  abruptly   drawn  to  the  diorama.) 
Good  heavens,  look  at  THIS! 

(fascinated) 
Such  exquisite   craftsmanship! 

DWAYNE 

(still  suspicious) 
Er... thank  you. 

HEATHER 

(suddenly   whirls,  as  if  stunned) 
YOU?    You  mean.. .you're  the. ..artist? 

DWAYNE 
Why?    Who'd  you  think  it  was? 

HEATHER 
(taking    a  good   look   at   DWAYNE    for   the   first    time, 
genuinely    puzzled,    slowly   getting    upset.     Speaks   hopefully, 
desperation    beginning   to  show  in  her  voice) 
Oh  no.. .this  ISN'T  Paris  then,  is  it? 

DWAYNE 

(convinced   she's  insane) 
Sorry,  wrong  continent.     You're  in  the  Big  Apple. 

HEATHER 
Oh  dear. ..oh  no,  no!     I  can't   believe    this. ..I've  never   missed 
before! 

(collapses   into  a  chair,  almost  sobbing) 

DWAYNE 
(still  sarcastic,   speaking  in  a  French  accent) 
Mademoiselle  has  mistaken  my  apartment  for  the  Louvre,  yes? 

HEATHER 

(suddenly   furious) 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  DID!  Is  that  any  reason  to  start  laughing 
at  my  misfortune?      I  took   a  wrong   turn,   okay?      Are  you 
satisfied,   mister...? 

DWAYNE 

(extending   his  hand) 
Reimer.    Dwayne  Reimer. 
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HEATHER 

(not  changing  her  angry  mood) 
Pleased  to  meet  you.    Are  you  satisfied,   Mr.  Reimer? 

(suddenly     looks    down    at    herself,    horrified     at    her 
clothing.) 
Good  grief,  what  in  heaven's  name  am  I  WEARING? 

DWAYNE 
(still  cautious) 
I  don't  believe  I  caught  your  name,  miss...? 

HEATHER 
(curt,  impatient) 
Heather.    Just  call  me  Heather. 

DWAYNE 
(dazed,    sitting    down    on   his    bed,   still    unconsciously 
fondling   the  train  car.) 

Well. ..Heather,  if  you're  lost,  you're  welcome  to  use  my  phone... 
and  if  there's  no  one  to  call,  I've  got  an  extra  mattress  and  a 
sleeping  bag  under  the  table  there,  and  there's... 

HEATHER 
(incredulous) 
SLEEP?  Are  you  suggesting  I  bed  down  for  the  evening  in 
this  nauseating  excuse  for  a  museum?  My  good  man,  I've  got 
appointments  to  keep,  places  to  see!  I  can't  waste  my  time 
piddling  about  in  decrepit,  roach-filled  dumpsters  like  this 
when  there  are  REAL  people  to  talk  to! 

DWAYNE 

(quietly,  visibly  insulted  by  her  haughty  attitude) 
Then  if  I  don't  qualify    as  a  real  person,  perhaps   I'd  better 
show  you  the  door. 

(stands,  waiting  expectantly) 

HEATHER 

(striding   towards  the  door) 
Quite  unnecessary.     I  already   know  where  it  is. 

(suddenly    stops,  catching    herself,   as  if  realizing    what 
she's  just  said  to  hurt  him) 
What  did  I  just  SAY? 

DWAYNE 

(bitter) 
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You  were  calling  my  apartment   a  decrepit,  roach-filled... 

HEATHER 

(interrupting) 
Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  I  know  THAT! 

(pauses,  takes  a  deep  breath) 
Look,  Fm  terribly   sorry.    I  was  very  rude  just  now.    It's  just 
that  Fm  a  bit  upset  about   landing    HERE... and  dressed   like 
some  cheap  prostitute! 

DWAYNE 

(thoroughly   confused  but  still  polite,  speaks  shyly.) 
Actually   I  think  you  look  very... attractive. 

HEATHER 

(smiling  pleasantly,    embarrassed) 
Do  you  really  think  so?   Thank  you! 

(suddenly  snapping  out  of  it) 
I  mean,  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  but  NO  thank  you  for 
the  style! 

(thoughtfully) 
although...!  suppose  folks  like  you  would  consider   this  to  be 
attractive,    correct? 

(DWAYNE    opens    his    mouth    to    answer,    HEATHER 
interrupts) 

Yes,  of  course  it  is.    Fm  flattered,    Mr.  Reimer,  but  Fd  rather 
not  be. 

DWAYNE 
(by  now  taking  her  eccentricity    in  perfect  stride) 
How  exactly  did  you...uh,  want  to  be  dressed? 

HEATHER 
If  you  absolutely   MUST  know... 

DWAYNE 

Wait,  don't  tell  me!   An  upperclass   Parisian   woman,  complete 
with  the  snazzy  fur  coat  and  pearls? 

HEATHER 

(puzzled) 
Yes,  absolutely   correct!    How  did  you...? 

DWAYNE 

(smugly) 
Oh,  just  call  it  a  lucky  guess. 
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HEATHER 

(interested) 
Intriguing.     Who  do  you  think  I  am? 

DWAYNE 

Simple.  You're  supposedly  some  kind  of  space  alien  who 
didn't  beam  down  to  the  right  place.  And  your  chameleon- 
device  is  programmed  to  make  your  clothing  blend  right  in 
wherever  you  land. 

(He  sits  back  and  folds  his  arm,  grinning.) 
I've  got  a  very  flexible   imagination,    too.    I'm  an  art  teacher, 
you  know. 

HEATHER 

(completely   flabbergasted) 
Unreal.     You've  seen  through   my  entire  plan!    You're  not  as 
primitive   as  I  thought  you  were! 

DWAYNE 
Okay,  okay.    But  the  fun's  gotta  end,  honey.    Now  why  don't 
you  just  sit  down  and  tell  me  where  you  live.   Is  there  anybody 
I  can  call? 

(motions  for  her  to  sit  down  again.) 

HEATHER 

(very  quiet  and  serious) 
No,  listen!    You  got  just  about  everything    right!    How  could 
you  possibly  even  know?    Do  you  have  an  understanding    of 
teleportation? 

DWAYNE 
Well,  I've  seen  a  lot  of  STAR  TREK  episodes.  But  listen. 
Heather,  you  can  stop  now.  I'll  pull  out  the  mattress  and  the 
sleeping  bag  as  I  said,  and  I'll  even  let  you  sleep  in  my 
nightshirt.  I'll  drop  you  off  somewhere  before  I  go  to  work 
tomorrow,  okay? 

HEATHER 

(beginning   to  lose  hope) 
You  think   I'm  a  drug-user,  is  that   it?     You  think   I'm  just 
making  it  all  up,  aren't  you? 

(starts  to  cry) 
I  thought  he  could  help  me.    But  no,  he  thinks  I'm  just  some 
crazy    broad    off    the    streets!      He   wants    to   "drop    me   off 
tomorrow  morning  before  he  goes  to  work."    It's  not  FAIR! 
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DWAYNE 

(unable  to  resist  a  joke) 
You   know,   for   a  superior    life   form,   you're   being   awfully 
childish   about  this. 

HEATHER 
(suddenly   arrogant   again) 
Watch  it,  mister.    You  aren't  to  take  this  lightly.    If  Fm  stuck 
here  for  who-knows-how-long,  there'll  be  danger  to  you,  too! 
What  if  they  found  me? 

DWAYNE 

(beginning   to  enjoy  himself) 
Who's  "they?"    The  Klingons?    The  Imperial   Guard,  maybe? 
(starts  laughing) 

HEATHER 

You  aren't  taking   me  seriously. 

DWAYNE 

(suddenly   angry) 
No,  I'm  not!  And  why  should  I?  You  break  into  my  apartment 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  then  start  treating  me  like  dirt, 
calling  my  apartment  a  dumpster,  and  telling  me  I'm  not  a  real 
person. 

(shifts  into  a  Southern   Negro  accent) 
Well'm,  you  shoah  coulda  foaled  me.  Ay  gay-es  Ahm  just  not 
the  raht  breed  foah  y'all.    You's  the  missus,  Ahm  just  yo  slave. 

HEATHER 

(screams  hysterically) 
STOP  IT! 

DWAYNE 

(realizing    what  poor  taste  it  was) 
I'm  sorry.    That  was  totally   out  of  line. 

(long  silence,  then  DWAYNE  cautiously   speaks  again) 
Look,  Heather.    What  can  I  do  to  help  you?  I  haven't  got  much 
money,  and  somehow  I  doubt  you  want  me  to  drop  you  off 
anywhere.     You  can... well,  you  can  stay  here... 

HEATHER 

(finally   breaking   into  a  smile) 
Dwayne,    you're    really    sweet.     I'm  the   one  who  should    be 
apologizing.     I  should  have  realized   that  you'd  find  my  story 
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a  little  hard  to  swallow. 

(DWAYNE  nods,  smiling  in  return) 
For  now  I'd  appreciate   it  if  you  could  just  accept  my  story. 

DWAYNE 
Done.  You  got  it. 

HEATHER 
Thanks. 

(another  long  silence." 

DWAYNE 
(hesitant) 
Heather,  I  wonder.. .would  it  be  possible...? 

HEATHER 
What? 

DWAYNE 

Nothing...!  just  thought  maybe  you  could...!  dunno,  show  me 
your  laser  gun  or  how  your  force  field  worked  or  something. 

HEATHER 
(bursting  into  laughter) 
My  WHAT?   Oh  Dwayne,  you're  really  funny,  you  know  that? 
You've  been  reading  too  many  comic  books  and  watching   all 
the  wrong  shows!    Honey,  I'm  just  a  tourist! 

DWAYNE 

(surrendering) 
!  stand  corrected.    So,  you  just  wanted  to  drop  in,  take  in  the 
Mona  Lisa,  and  be  on  your  merry  way? 

HEATHER 

(perfectly   serious) 
Yup. 

DWAYNE 

Well,  !'ll  be  darned. 

HEATHER 
Could  you  show  me  some  of  your  drawings? 

DWAYNE 

(resignedly) 
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Sure,  why  not?    Seeing  as  how  I'm  obviously   not  getting   any 
more  sleep  tonight! 

(DWAYNE  pulls  out  his  portfolio  from  under  the  bed 
and  places  it  in  HEATHER'S  lap.  He  stands  behind  her, 
pointing  over  her  shoulder,  explaining    the  drawings.) 

This  one  I  did  last  week  over  at  the  Army  base  over  on  Staten 
Island.    It's  an  old  World  War  II  fighter  plane. 

(HEATHER  moves  on  to  the  next  drawing) 
This  one's  a  water  color.. .it's  and  old  steam  engine  they've  got 
on  display  down  at  Grand  Central. 

(next  drawing,  DWAYNE  kneels  on  the  floor  next  to  her) 
This  on's  one  of  my  favorites.  It's  composite,  based  on  a 
bunch  of  photographs.  The  old  gang.  These  were  the  people 
in  my  art  class  at  the  University.  See,  there's  Roy,  best 
calligrapher  I  ever  knew,  and  Dana.. .she's  married  now,  and 
that's  Sandy. ..you  should  see  some  of  her  sculptures. 

HEATHER 
You  all  look  very  happy. 

DWAYNE 
Yeah,  we  were. 

HEATHER 
Were?    What  do  you  mean,  were? 

DWAYNE 
Well,  we're  not  the  same  happy  family  we  used  to  be.  Haven't 
kept  in  touch,  you  know?   I  mean,  I  don't  know  if  an  alien  like 
you  understands    things  like  this,  but.. .well,  we  all  had  a  kind 
of,  a...um... 

(breaks  off,  getting  uncomfortable) 

HEATHER 
(putting  an  arm  around  him) 
We're  not  as  different    as  you  think,  Dwayne.     I  understand 
everything,   just  by  looking  at  this  picture  right  now. 

DWAYNE 

You  do? 

HEATHER 

I  certainly  do.  This  attractive   young  woman  over  here  on  the 
right,  standing   next  to  you,  smiling. 
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DWAYNE 

(sheepishly) 
Yeah. ..that's    Alison,    the   class's    best   painter.      She   was. ..we 
were...uh... 

HEATHER 

Close? 

DWAYNE 
More  than  that.    We  were. ..well,  engaged. 

HEATHER 
What  happened? 

DWAYNE 

Nothing. ..We  just  realized   it  couldn't  work  out,  that's  all. 

HEATHER 
And  you  really  miss  her. 

DWAYNE 
Yeah. 

(suppresses  a  sob) 
After  we  had  our  last  big  disagreement,   she  left  the  class,  and 
then  the  next  thing  I  know,  we'd  all  graduated,   and  out  in  the 
real     world.         It     had     all     fallen      apart     in     those     last 
days. ..Alison. ..she  was  the  one  keeping  us  together.. .you  know... 

HEATHER 
Yes.  You  don't  have  to  say  any  more.    I  understand. 

DWAYNE 

(begins  pacing  the  room,  waving  his  hands  around) 
Six  years  ago.  Now  I'm  a  glorified  Art  I  teacher  at  some 
nameless  high  school,  rapidly  getting  into  my  golden  years.  No 
future,  no  money,  no  wife.  I  come  home  to  this  dark  place 
every  night  with  nobody  to  keep  me  company  but  my  trains. 
Sometimes  I  feel  even  my  talent's  gone. 

(By    now    DWAYNE    is    crying.       HEATHER    rubs    his 
shoulder  tenderly.) 

HEATHER 

(considers  for  a  long  moment  while  DWAYNE  sit  on  the 
bed,  hand  folded,  staring  down  at  his  feet) 
Dwayne,  why  don't  you  come  with  me? 
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DWAYNE 

(looks  up,  remembering   who  she's  supposed  to  be) 

Oh  yes,  I  nearly  forgot  about  that.   Okay,  where  would  we  go? 

HEATHER 
Anyplace.    You  name  it. 

DWAYNE 
All  right,  Tm  game.    I  might  as  well  play  along.     What  else 
have  I  got  to  lose?    What  do  we  do? 

HEATHER 
Help  me  open  the  window. 

(gets  up,  moves  upstage) 

DWAYNE 
What?    Wait  a  minute,  what  are  you  doing? 

HEATHER 
Just  come  on  out  onto  the  fire  escape   with  me.    It's  just  a 
knack,  really.    Either  you've  got  it  or  you  don't. 

DWAYNE 
(joining  her  in  climbing  out  the  window) 
Knack  for  what? 

HEATHER 
You   learn    to  recognize    'em  when   they   come  by.     They're 
invisible,  so  you've  really  gotta  be  paying  attention. 

DWAYNE 

What?    Cosmic  hyperspace   beams? 

HEATHER 
Exactly.    Hang  on,  I  think  there's  one  coming... 

DWAYNE 
WHAT?     You   mean    you're    gonna    JUMP?     Heather,    we're 
eleven  stories  up! 

HEATHER 
Hold  on  tight,  here  it  comes! 

DWAYNE 

Let  go  of  my  hand!    You're  gonna  kill  us  both! 
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HEATHER 

(poises,  ready  to  jump  off  the  fire  escape) 
Ready?  Set... 

DWAYNE 
HEATHER,  NO! 

HEATHER 
NOW! 

(She  jump  off,  pulling  him  along  after  her.  They 
disappear  out  of  sight  beyond  the  window.  The  train  begins 
to  circle  the  tracks  of  its  own  accord.  Lights  fade  on  stage  as 
the  train  continues  on  its  journey.) 

BLACKOUT 

CURTAIN 
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Kristen  Erwin 


Caroline 


a  tilt... 

her  eyes  fly  open 

accidentally 

and  she  sees  again 

the  years  of  sleep  over 

a  thin  dust  of  neglect 

coats  her  eyelids 

weighs  them  down 

and  the  bedclothes  have  faded 

from  a  billowy  blue 

to  an  indifferent    grey 

She  struggles  to  remember 

the  last  time 

the  gentle  hands  held  her 

hugged  her  close, 

recalls  looking  up  into  tearful  eyes 

being  told  about  death 

She  wants  to  sigh... 

but  dolls  cannot  breathe. 
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M.  J.  Beattie 


Slip  of  the  Truth 


We  roller  skate  through  life- 

With  our  skates  tied  tightly   for  us- 

We  walk  hand  in  hand.  And  exchange  lies. 

I  say  I'm  a  fascist- 
And  you  say  you  are  also. 
If  only  we  were  alone. 
We  could  tell  our  hearts. 

I  say  I  love  the  fourth  reich- 
Tm  sorry  I  meant  the  new  right. 
Slip  of  the  truth, 
I  mean  slip  of  the  tongue. 

You  and  I  dance- 
But  ohh  no  wait,  yes  he's  right,  we're  too  close. 
Again  the  monster, 
I  mean  the  minister  had  kept  us  apart. 

A  stranger  asks 
Where  I'm  from. 
I  am  from  misery, 
I  mean  Missouri. 

Show  me... 
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A.  Scott  Brockwell 


My  Game? 


It  was  my  first  time  in  New  York.  I  was  there  for  a  day 
— it  was  no  more  than  that.  The  place  was  a  party  or  game  to 
be  played.  I  told  Russ  to  get  my  picture  here,  in  front  of  this, 
or  over  there.  "Wait  for  some  pretty  Italian  girls  to  get  in  the 
shot." 

Later  we  headed  back  to  Penn  Station.  "Look  man, 
there's  a  real  wino.  That  would  be  funny  as  shit."  We  went 
over  to  him.  He  sat  there  alone  in  his  only  world;  his  cushion 
was  cardboard  spread  out  on  a  grate.  "Let  me  get  my  picture 
with  you,"  I  said,  and  sat  down  beside  him.  "Get  it  quick  Russ, 
before  he  gets  pissed." 

The  old  man  looked  into  my  face.  He  never  spoke.  The 
lines  in  his  cheeks  were  more  real  than  the  city.  He  turned 
child-like  towards  the  camera,  and  carefully  straightened  the 
frays  of  his  coat.  Russ  tried  not  to  laugh  when  the  man,  like 
a  grandfather,  put  a  worn,  leathered  hand  on  the  top  of  my 
knee. 

I  felt  the  cold  steel  of  the  grate  where  I  sat.  Russ  waited 
for  a  smile  to  let  him  know  when  to  take  the  picture.  Finally 
he  just  took  it.  The  wino  looked  back  at  my  face  through  wet 
eyes.    I  wanted  to  thank  him,  but  got  up  and  left. 
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Dan  Dervin 


Peaceful  Pattern  in  a  Time  of  War 


The  evening  child  in  sealed  sleepers 
Chirps  upstairs   in  his  dark  crib; 

The  sentinel  cat  before  the  patient  fire 
Will  not  surprise  prey  tonight 
Nor  yield  to  mice  in  her  sleep; 

Uncommonly  gay  were  cardinals    today 

Their  sudden  clarity  ruining  the  sullen  brown; 

It  was  a  terrible   luxury  to  ask 

Who  allows  jays  to  cry  drily  over  spare  grass; 

Why  wise  geese  in  a  clean  wedge 

Of  twice  ninety  once  defied  our  city; 

Why  fat  sparrows   on  narrow  branches 
Weather  the  test  of  their  February   quest; 

Why  winter's  bitter  barriers   bid 

The  titmouse  where  to  go  when  to  stay; 

Why  trucks  rumble  up  to  the  front 

With  plain  crates  of  rubber  suits- - 

The  black  body  bags  with  the  silver  stripes 

That  zip  all  the  way  up. 
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Jennifer   Dublin 


Vishnu's  Dream 


From  Vishnu's  belly 

sprang  the  lotus  blossom, 

and  on  the  lotus  blossom 

sat  Brahman   peering 

through  the  petals, 

seeing  Vishnu's  world. 

Brahman  trembled 

Dreams  and  nightmares 

warped  and  twisted,  converged. 

Brahman   glanced  down, 

Vishnu  turned  in  his  sleep. 

Brahman   breathed  in 

the  scent  of  the 

lotus  blossom, 

brushed  aside  the  petals, 

and  took  another  peek. 

It  was  still  there, 

Vishnu's  dream, 

in  all  its  beauty 

and  ugliness. 

The  lotus  blossom  swayed 

in  the  air  as  Vishnu 

turned  in  his  sleep. 

The  destinies  of  newborns, 

of  kings  and  presidents 

yet  to  be, 
and  of  murderers  and  robbers, 
their  deeds  yet  to  be  fulfilled, 
a  harmless   shimmer  reflecting 
up  to  the  twilight   sky. 
Brahman   noticed  the  world 
shifting   and  buckling. 
Nothing  was  the  same 
as  it  once  had  been. 
Brahman   trembled  within 
his  safety  net  of  petals, 
only  Vishnu's  sleep 
kept  Brahman's   world  whole. 
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Brahman   thought: 

"A  terrible  dream 

I  do  not  wholly  understand, 

but  a  beautiful    world. 

This  it  must  be." 

Vishnu  turned  in  his  sleep. 
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Don  Glover 


Homeless  Shelter  2  A.M. 

Light  out. 

There  should  be  silence 

While  I  take  turn 

Watching   over 

Forty  four  sleeping  souls. 

Pipes  ping  and  bang 

Against  the  rising  keen  of  wind 

Which  seeks  the  sleeping  sheltered. 

They  hock  and  hawk 

Wheeze  and  whistle 

Tossing  on  army  cots 

Footsore,  weary  from  the  day's 

Work  or  search  for  it. 

Their  bones  creak  and  pop 

As  their  bodies  shift 

Settling   like  stacked  cordwood 

Nightmare   burials   of  Auschwitz. 

But  they  dream  and  fart 

Remembering   dinner  chili  dogs 

And  later  snore. 

One  man  asks  for  a  bit 

Of  light  to  shine  on  him. 

He  fears  his  companions 

Who  covered  his  face  with  towels 

To  stifle  his  night  noises. 

Through  the  night 

Coffee  provoked  a  steady  stream  to 

The  "Boy's  Shower" 

Site  of  the  only  toilet 

In  this  once  elementary   school. 

Long  pissing  sounds 

Conclude  with  satisfactory    sighs 

Signalling    the  pure  pleasure  of 

Coming  back  to  safety 

As  though  we  were  all 

Only  taking  our  noon  nap 
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Ready  to  waken  to  snack 
A  lesson  and  then  home. 
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Jody  Hobbs 


Tinity 


The  first  time  I  saw  Hobey  Rose  I  knew  I  wanted  to 
touch  him.  Maybe  I  would  smooth  the  long  ringlets  of  his  hair 
away  from  his  eyes.  Maybe  I  would  press  one  of  his  hands 
into  mine 

That  was  when  he  walked  into  the  library  where  I  was 
being  distracted  by  things  far  less  interesting  than  Hobey,  like 
how  the  sunlight  fell  in  cubes  along  the  bookshelves,  and  how 
the  girl  across  the  room  was  sitting  in  the  same  position  that 
Marybeth  used  to  whenever  she  talked  on  the  telephone  with 
a  boyfriend  she  didn't  like  anymore  or  with  her  mother  when 
she  asked  permission  to  spend  the  night  at  my  house.  So  when 
Hobey  walked  in,  I  had  no  trouble  forgetting  whatever  it  was 
I  had  been  studying   in  the  first  place. 

Hobey  stood  in  the  doorway,  casting  his  glance  all 
around  the  room.  I  suppose  he  was  only  looking  for  a  place 
to  sit,  like  most  students,  but  I  imagined  instead  that  he  was 
going  along  with  some  underworld  ploy  to  make  himself 
appear  average.  Otherwise,  he  was  by  no  means  average.  He 
wore  jeans,  cut  off  and  rolled  to  just  above  his  knees.  They 
fit  him  loosely,  indicating  his  thinness.  He  also  wore  an  over- 
sized oxford  with  its  sleeves  rolled  up  about  three  turns  and 
beginning  to  unravel.  He  had  the  longest,  thickest  eyelashes. 
He  held  his  books  with  one  hand,  balancing  them  against  his 
hip.  Locks  of  his  wispy  hair  fell  around  his  face;  when  he 
began  walking,  they  seemed  to  dance. 

I  know  what  Marybeth  would  say.  She  would  say  to  me, 
"Simone,  you're  being  superficial."  And,  so  far,  she's  right. 
But  there's  more  to  Hobey  than  I  can  describe.  Other  people 
might  look  exactly  like  Hobey  in  a  photograph,  but  nobody — 
I  mean  nobody — could  ever  be  like  him.  Even  the  sound  his 
feet  make  when  he  strides  across  the  library  in  unique:  it's 
almost  silent. 

Marybeth  would  see  Hobey  and  laugh  at  me.  She  would 
call  him  "that  long-haired  hippie  type"  and  threaten  to  tattoo 
a  peace  sign  on  her  forehead  so  she  could  be  like  him. 

When  Hobey  sat  down  at  a  desk  across  the  room, 
obscured  almost  completely  from  my  vision  by  oblong  rows 
of  books,  I  felt  disappointed.      There   he  was- -studying,  just 
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like  anyone  else.   But  he  rescued  himself  from  the  mortifying 
state  of  the  commonplace.     Not  twenty  minutes   later,  on  my 
roundabout   exit  from  the  library   basement,  I  passed  a  gently 
snoring   Hobey  with  his  feet  upon  a  desk  and  an  open  book 
balanced   across  his  face. 

I  didn't  know  his  name  then.  All  I  knew  was  that  every 
motion  he  made  was  liquid:  his  hair  flopping  against  his 
perfect  complexion,  his  big  eyelashes  blinking,  his  silent 
footsteps. 

The  second  time  I  saw  Hobey,  he  was  sitting  on  a  curb 
along  the  back  roads  of  campus.  Where  the  sun  hit  him,  his 
hair  actually  shined.  After  I  caught  sight  of  him,  a  squirrel 
raced  down  a  tree  and  stood  two  feet  away  from  him,  eyeing 
him  as  carefully  as  I  was.  As  far  as  Hobey  could  tell,  with  me 
watching  from  a  distance,  hiding  myself  the  best  I  could,  he 
was  alone.  But  when  that  squirrel  stood  there,  its  mouth 
fidgeting,  head  twitching,  seeming  so  nervous  to  be  close  to 
him,  a  smile  spread  clear  across  his  face,  even  to  the  corners 
of  his  eyes.  Nobody  was  around  to  see  it,  he  probably  thought, 
except  for  that  squirrel. 

When  Marybeth  and  I  had  been  little  girls  together,  we 
used  to  see  how  close  we  could  get  to  all  the  squirrels  or  birds 
or  raccoons  that  raced  around  the  fields  behind  our  houses. 
We  spent  one  entire  summer  planning  strategies  about  how  to 
eventually  touch  one.  We  set  a  trap  once  for  some  rabbits  we 
had  seen.  We  dug  a  hole  and  thatched  it  over  the  grasses  and 
laid  a  trail  of  carrots  to  lead  a  rabbit  there.  We  also  spent 
many  summer  days  practicing  walking  low  to  the  ground  like 
silent  crabs.  We  spent  more  time  laughing  at  how  ridiculous 
we  looked  then  we  spent  approaching  animals,  but  we  did 
touch  one  finally.  We  found  a  baby  raccoon  that  a  dog 
probably  had  found  before  us.  He  was  all  scratched  up,  so  we 
scooped  him  up  right  away  and  hurried  to  the  medicine 
cabinet  at  Marybeth's  house.  We  daubed  its  wounds  with 
mechuricrome  and  fed  it  warm  milk  from  a  bottle  Marybeth 
used  for  her  dolls.  After  an  hour  of  nursing  this  tiny  animal 
(and  felling  proud  that,  after  spending  all  summer  trying  to 
sneak  up  on  animals,  we  had  at  least  developed  an  ability  to 
spot  them  readily),  Marybeth*s  mother  found  us  on  the  back 
porch.  Her  face  didn't  open  up  with  smiles  like  Hobey's.  She 
only  lowered  her  eyes  at  us  and  talked  about  lice  and  rabies. 

After  I  saw  Hobey  that  day  with  the  squirrel,  I  sighted 
him  fairly  frequently:  juggling  oranges  in  the  cafeteria, 
tossing  his  hair  behind  his  shoulders,  talking  to  people  I  had 
never  seen  before,  or  sitting  alone  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the 
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trees  around    campus.     Sometimes    he  was  sitting,   sometimes 
reading,  sometimes  lying  on  his  back,  staring  at  the  clouds. 

One  time  he  was  lying  under  the  willow  tree  in  the 
middle  of  the  stretch  of  ground  which  separates  two  of  the 
largest  dorms  on  campus.  The  same  stretch  of  land  becomes 
infested  with  shouting  students  gripping  plastic  beer  cups  on 
Saturday  nights,  but  Hobey  was  lying  there  like  it  was  the 
natural  thing  to  do.  By  the  time  I  was  passing  by,  he  was 
sitting,  facing  my  direction.  Me  legs  turned  immediately  into 
wet  spaghetti,  but  I  kept  walking.  For  the  first  time,  I 
wondered  what  would  happen,  what  life  would  be  like,  if  I 
knew  Hobey  Rose. 

Marybeth  at  this  point  seemed  to  scream  at  me  from 
inside  my  head.  She  had  been  hurt  and  angry  along  with  me 
when  my  first  date,  with  a  football  player  named  Foster,  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  bet  Foster  had  made  with  his  friends  to  see 
if  he  could  get  me  to  have  sex  with  him  in  the  back  seat  of  his 
new  car.  Marybeth  had  yelled  at  me  for  dating  another  guy 
for  almost  a  year  when  she  knew,  and  I  knew,  that  he  was 
hiding  me  from  another  girlfriend  he  had.  And  after  I  met 
Lonnie  Masterson,  and  fell  in  love  in  less  that  twenty  minutes, 
Marybeth  listened  while  I  raved  about  him,  and  hugged  me 
when  he  ignored  me  completely. 

By  the  time  we  graduated  from  high  school  this  summer, 
Marybeth  and  I  both  had  figured  out  some  themes  in  our 
relationships.  I  was  always  naive;  Marybeth  was  always 
cynical.  She  always  knew  what  was  going  to  go  wrong  long 
before  it  went  wrong,  and  I  was  always  clueless.  So  now  I'm 
sure  Marybeth  would  tell  me  to  be  patient,  to  make  sure  I 
don't  drive  head  first  into  a  pool  before  any  water's  there. 

I  could  tell  her  that  this  situation  is  different.  There's 
something  extra  about  Hobey  that  makes  him  different  and 
better.  I  know  it.  But  she  would  only  close  her  eyes  and  shake 
her  head,  like  she  did  when  we  used  to  go  fishing.  Whenever 
we  went,  she  always  had  collected  more  worms  than  I  had  by 
the  time  we  met  with  out  fishing  poles  and  headed  toward 
Minter's  Pond.  I  would  present  my  coffee  can  of  writhing, 
dirt-clotted  squiggles;  and  she  would  close  her  eyes,  shake  her 
head,  and  pull  her  own  can  from  behind  her  back  where  her 
tangles  of  creatures   were  much  deeper. 

That  much  certainty  would  attach  itself  to  her  gestures 
if  I  argued  with  her,  because  we  both  know  if  I  get  hurt  this 
time,  I'm  on  my  own. 

But  despite  Marybeth's  hesitation,  I  began  to  wonder 
quite  boldly  what  life  would  be  like  if  I  knew  Hobey  Rose. 
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Suddenly,  I  saw  myself  swimming  in  Minter's  Pond  at  home. 
What  would  it  be  like  if  Hobey  were  swimming  with  me?  I 
imagined  him  there  and  pulling  my  fingers  through  his  wet, 
mossy-smooth  hair.    When  I  turned  around  again,  he  was  gone. 

That  was  the  first  time  since  I  had  been  at  school  that 
I  had  imagined  anything  about  home,  aside  from  memories. 
Other  Freshmen  I  know  talk  more  than  anything  else  about 
what's  happening  at  home  "at  just  this  moment"  or  what  will 
happen  when  they  visit.  For  them,  imagining  the  dynamics 
of  home  life  is  as  natural  as  breathing;  but  before  this  time 
whenever  I  had  tried  to  imagine,  for  example,  anything  about 
Minter's  Pond  in  the  present  or  the  future,  my  mind  instead 
produced  images  of  postcards  of  random  beaches  or  flashes  of 
swampland  I  must  have  seen  on  a  documentary  once  upon  a 
time.  The  spontaneous  image  of  Hobey  and  me  swimming  in 
the  cool,  black  water  of  Minter's  Pond,  surrounded  by  trees 
cloaked  in  the  proper  accoutrements  of  early  autumn, 
surprised  me. 

I  have  spent  my  evening  here  with  friends  of  mine, 
listening  to  each  precise  action  they  long  to  perform  at  home 
again.  Some  see  themselves  in  their  pajamas  drinking  coffee 
and  reading  the  newspaper  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Others  mostly  want  to  sleep  in  their  own  beds,  in  their  own 
rooms,  and  listen  to  their  stereos  until  their  parents  complain 
about  the  noise.  The  details  they  have  planned  precisely, 
discussing  and  revising  them  during  study  breaks,  with  all  of 
us  clumped  together,  eating  popcorn,  and  realizing  how  little 
we  know  about  each  other. 

Soon  after  my  sudden  picture  of  Hobey  and  me  a  the 
pond,  a  premonition  of  my  Thanksgiving  dinner  came  clear 
in  my  head.  I  saw  my  parents  and  myself  at  the  table 
surveying  the  immodest  portions  of  all  my  favorite  food.  I 
saw  their  expressions  as  they  watch  me,  their  faces  stretching 
with  anxiety.  They  will  instigate  conversations  none  of  us 
really  care  about.  I  can  tell,  it  will  be  cold  in  our  dining  room. 
We  won't  hear  Marybeth's  family  singing  in  the  distance  after 
their  plates  are  cleared  away.  We  won't  laugh  this  year, 
wondering  when  Marybeth  will  arrive,  rolling  her  eyes.  "Mind 
if  I  sit  with  you  for  awhile?  My  family's  gone  crazy."  Most  of 
all,  we  won't  even  mention  Marybeth's  name.  We'll  probably 
only  talk  about  yams  and  stuffing. 

The  day  after  my  visions  of  home  and  Thanksgiving,  I 
discovered  Hobey  beneath  the  willow  tree  again.  He  sat 
Indian-style  with  sunshine  slanting  through  the  willow  reeds, 
leaving    a  splintered    diagonal    across    his  face.     As  usual,    I 
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walked  by,  captivated,  planning  some  strategy  to  explain  why 
I  was  staring  at  him.  "Oh,  I  was  trying  to  see  if  my  friend's 
car  was  in  that  parking  lot...."  or  "I  thought  you  were  somebody 
else...."  I  couldn't  release  the  fear  that  one  day  he  would  catch 
me  at  my  obsession  and  ask  for  an  explanation.  Marybeth 
would  laugh  (the  kind  of  sudden  laugh  that  often  sent  her 
chocolate  milk  spewing  from  the  corners  of  her  mouth), 
because  she  would  know  that  I  really  wanted  to  answer  him: 
"Excuse  me  for  staring,  but  I  think  you're  an  incredibly 
beautiful  person."  And  Marybeth  would  say,  "People  just  don't 
say  things  like  that  to  strangers,  Simone." 

Even  though  Marybeth's  critical  words  sound  cold  to  me 
sometimes  when  I'm  lonely,  I  remember  a  particular  afternoon 
by  the  side  of  a  freshwater  stream,  way  behind  Marybeth's 
house,  that  always  comforts  me.  Some  days  we  walked  to  the 
edge  of  her  family's  property  to  sit  by  the  stream  that  trickled 
into  the  abandoned  well  out  there.  We  trudged  through  the 
tall  grasses  and  the  underbrush  that  crowded  the  trees  beyond 
the  fields.  The  hike  lasted  long  enough  so  that  Marybeth  and 
I  always  bent  close  to  the  stream,  drinking  the  cold  water  from 
our  hands. 

"My  mother  told  me  today  how  ugly  I  am,"  Marybeth 
said  to  me  one  day,  with  droplets  of  springwater  still  clinging 
to  her  chin.  I  pictured  Mrs.  Tate  in  her  T-shirt  and  jeans  that 
she  wore  for  reading  the  Sunday  paper  and  mucking  out  the 
horses'  stalls.  On  Sundays  (it  was  a  Sunday),  Mrs.  Tate  did  lots 
of  work.  Ever  since  Mr.  Tate  was  promoted  and  began 
travelling  nearly  every  other  weekend,  Mrs.  Tate  had  taken 
over  the  majority  of  chores  for  maintaining  their  property. 
She  didn't  like  waiting  for  Mr.  Tate  to  do  whatever  he'd 
agreed  to,  so  on  Sundays  she  always  wound  up  on  the 
lawnmower  when  the  grass  was  tall,  pushing  brooms  when 
dusty,  and  grooming  the  horses,  mucking  out  the  stalls, 
planting  plants,  weeding  gardens,  repairing  shingles  on  the 
roof.  Marybeth  said  that  by  the  time  either  she  or  her  father 
even  noticed  that  something  might  need  cleaning  or  some  other 
kind  of  attention,  Mrs.  Tate  had  already  taken  care  of  it  and 
was  saying,  "Why  don't  you  two  ever  help  out  anymore?" 

After  all  her  work,  most  Sundays  Mrs.  Tate  said  nothing 
at  all.  She  sipped  homemade  apple  cider  and  engrossed  herself 
in  books,  or  napped  fitfully  on  the  sofa.  Marybeth  and  I 
rarely  went  to  her  house  on  Sundays.  We  didn't  like  to  risk 
waking  Mrs.  Tate  from  one  of  her  Sunday  naps.  But  I  still  had 
trouble  in  my  mind  screwing  her  face  into  a  scowl  and  letting 
her    tell    Marybeth    anything     so    unkind,    if    only    because 
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Marybeth  was  beautiful,  with  the  face  of  a  china  doll  and  pale 
green  eyes  like  faded  fireflies.  I  told  her  that  her  mother  was 
dead  wrong. 

Marybeth  went  on  to  say,  "My  mother  never  tells  me  good 
things.  She  tells  me,  'Clean  up  your  room,'  and  'Sit  up 
straight,'  and  'You'd  get  A's  if  you  studied  harder,'  and  'Why 
don't  you  help  me  take  care  of  the  horses?'  She  never  says, 
'You  look  pretty  today,'  or  'Thank  you,'  when  I  do  help  her 
out."  Then  Marybeth  rocked  back.  Her  eyes  were  lost  in 
something  besides  the  brambles  all  around  us,  until  she 
focused  on  me  and  said,  "Do  you  know,  Simone,  that  I  think 
you're  absolutely  beautiful?"  I  remember  looking  at  her  then, 
surprised   to  realize   I'd  known  that  all  along. 

So  despite  Marybeth's  occasional  laughter  and  criticism 
in  my  head,  I  continued  to  stare  at  Hobey  in  his  triangle  of 
light  and  to  wonder  what  I  might  say  if  he  questions  me. 
Then  I  spotted  a  rabbit.  Hopping  haphazardly  in  front  of 
Hobey  was  a  brown,  lop-eared  rabbit.  Now  I  could  face  a 
question  if  he  asked  me.  In  fact,  I  could  even  walk  all  the 
way  up  to  the  willow  tree,  and  ask,  "Is  that  rabbit  yours?" 

"Yes.  His  name  is  Peter  Rabbit,"  Hobey  said.  His  eyes 
were  twinkling  marbles  when  they  swiveled  to  look  up  at  me. 
I  placed  my  backpack  of  books  on  the  grass  and  sat  down. 
Peter  Rabbit  hopped  toward  me. 

We  talked  about  rabbits  and  pets  for  awhile.  Hobey  once 
had  a  one-eyed  dog  name  Pirate.  When  Hobey  was  a  little  boy. 
Pirate  chased  away  the  big  boys  who  picked  on  Hobey  for 
reading  books  and  playing  by  himself.  I  told  Hobey  about 
how  Marybeth  used  to  act  like  that  for  me.  I  was  always  the 
smallest  in  the  class,  and  I  usually  only  talked  to  Marybeth. 
Because  I  was  quiet  and  small,  the  other  kids  used  to  tease  me. 
I'd  stand  back  with  one  finger  on  my  lips,  looking  down  about 
to  cry,  but  Marybeth  would  rush  in  and  make  up  stories  about 
monsters  who  ate  up  the  kids  who  teased  the  littlest  kid.  He 
laughed  and  said  that  if  he  met  Marybeth,  he  was  sure  he'd 
like  her.  While  we  talked,  Marybeth  was  silent  as  a  stone  in 
my  head. 

When  dinnertime  rolled  around,  and  I  had  people  to  meet 
and  Hobey  had  to  take  Peter  Rabbit  home,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  said,  "I'm  Hobey  Rose."  I  held  my  tongue,  though  I 
wanted  to  laugh  and  tell  him  how  many  people  I  had  asked  to 
find  out  who  he  was  at  least  a  month  before. 

"I'm  Simone  O'Connor,"  I  said,  shaking  his  hand. 

Hobey  put  on  a  crooked  smile,  winked,  and  said,  "I 
know."    I  let  go  of  his  hand,  and  he  scooped  up  Peter  Rabbit 
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and  left. 

Marybeth  still  wasn't  talking,  but  I  know  she  would  have 
been  smiling.  I  spent  the  next  day  and  a  half  remembering  the 
exact  texture  of  Hobey's  thick  hand. 

I  remembered  his  hand  perfectly,  how  his  palms  were 
smooth  and  warm  while  the  opposite  side  of  his  hand  was 
rough  like  old  rope.  But  I  realized  then  that  when  I  tried  to 
imagine  even  what  Marybeth's  hand  looked  like.  I  had  trouble. 
The  features  of  her  hands,  her  face,  were  blurring  like  and  old 
photograph.  I  barely  remember  how  she  held  my  hand  after 
our  first  beer  party  our  Freshman  year  of  high  school,  but  she 
held  my  hand  for  two  hours  while  I  threw  up  and  promised 
never  to  drink  another  beer  in  my  lifetime.  I  know  at  that 
time  I  cherished  how  soft  and  steady  her  hands  were,  while 
mine  were  clammy  and  trembling,  but  now  I  only  remember 
thinking   that  way,    I  can't  feel  it  now. 

When  I  saw  Hobey  again,  he  and  I  exchanged  casual 
hellos,  the  way  friends  do  when  they're  comfortable  together. 
My  stomach  filled  for  a  second  with  butterflies. 

When  Hobey  and  I  started  taking  walks  together, 
Marybeth's  voice  in  my  head  said  little  prayers  I  couldn't 
understand.  Once  she  said,  "He's  not  like  the  others.  But 
couldn't  you  cut  his  hair  a  little?"  but  when  he  kissed  me  the 
first  time,  my  fingers  got  lost  in  the  length  of  his  hair,  and  I 
was  happy.  Then  Marybeth  mumbled  more  prayers  in  my 
mind.    I  found  myself  struggling   to  hear  her. 

Hobey  showed  me  new  paths  to  hike  along  the  river.  We 
climbed  on  giant  rocks  and  sang  quiet  songs  in  the  dark.  And 
he  held  my  hand  or  stroked  my  hair.  He  told  me  I  was 
beautiful. 

But  I've  lost  Marybeth.  Now  when  I'm  sitting  by  myself, 
thinking  about  Hobey  or  even  about  studying,  I'm  alone. 
Alone  like  standing  frozen  in  a  block  of  ice.  Marybeth,  are 
you  still  with  me?  It's  remarkable  how  lonely  I  feel,  stranded, 
while  Hobey  opens  up  to  me.  He  blossomed  exactly  like  a 
flower,  too.    He  is  beautiful. 

When  Marybeth  and  I  graduated  from  high  school  a  few 
months  ago,  we  started  to  say  good-bye.  Marybeth  was  going 
to  go  to  college  in  California,  and  I'm  in  Virginia.  We  knew 
our  friendship  would  change.  We  had  never  imagined  that 
writing  letters  would  one  day  be  our  main  connection  after 
being  best  friends  since  we  were  four.  All  through  graduation, 
Marybeth  and  I  exchanged  looks,  asking  each  other  with  our 
faces  if  we  had  made  the  right  decisions  about  schools  and  the 
rest  of  our  lives.    Before  we  went  to  all  the  parties  that  night 
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and  left  for  the  beach  with  all  our  friends,  I  took  Marybeth 
into  my  room  to  show  her  the  box  where  I  kept  silly 
Valentines  we  had  exchanged,  notes  we  had  passed  in  sixth 
grade,  trinkets  we'd  dug  up  from  our  yards,  beaded  necklaces 
we'd  made  from  macaroni  in  first  grade,  the  doll  brush  I'd 
traded  her  a  superball  for.  I  remember  she  half  laughed  and 
half  cried,  then  took  me  to  her  room.  She  kept  these  things 
nestled  in  the  back  of  her  sock  drawer.  That  was  the  last  time 
I  hugged  her. 

We  had  no  idea  that  we  would  have  no  other  chance  to 
say  good-bye.  Now  I  can  picture  myself  hugging  her  only 
from  a  third  person  perspective.  I  see  both  of  us.  I  can't 
remember  how  it  felt  to  hug  her  then.  I  remember  it  was  hot 
that  day.  I'm  sure  we  were  damp  with  sweat  from  sitting 
through  our  graduation  outside.  I'm  sure  Marybeth  was 
wearing  the  same  perfume  she  always  wore.  I'm  sure  that  we 
were  both  crying  a  little  bit  when  we  hugged  each  other.  I 
know  we  held  each  other  tighter  to  console  the  other  and 
ourselves.  But  I  can't  feel  it.  And  Marybeth  had  gone  dumb 
in  my  head. 

Marybeth,  are  you  still  listening  somewhere?  I  never 
knew  you'd  be  this  far  away.  I  wish  I  could  just  talk  to  you. 
Touch  you  hand.  Something.  Today  Hobey  told  me  he  loves 
me.  But,  Marybeth,  I  don't  understand  what  he  means.  I  can 
only  shiver.  And  the  look  on  his  face,  Marybeth.  He  was  so 
sad  that  I  couldn't  answer  him.  Would  it  help  if  I  told  him 
about  you?  But  I'm  afraid  if  I  tell  him  that  my  best  friend  is 
dead,  you  really  will  be.  I  don't  know  what  too  do,  Marybeth. 
You  told  me  you'd  love  me  forever,  but  I  can't  even  hear  you 
now. 
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Jamie  Britto 


Milk 


Across  the  doorstep 
the  newspapers 
spilled  their  headlines: 
"Memorial  Service  Planned" 
"Supremacists    Stage  Protest" 

I  watched  a  film. 

Black  and  White: 

Three  teenagers   formed  a  chain 

against   the  criss-cross 

of  water  canons. 

A  block  of  granite,  a  large  woman 

clutched  her  purse  to  her  chest. 

Her  eyes,  headlights   in  a  tunnel, 

glared  at  me  as  three  uniformed   men 

toppled  her  to  the  ground. 

Before  a  back  drop  of  monuments 
He  spoke  of  a  dream. 

The  lights  returned. 
The  screen  went  gray. 
I  saw  three  large  women 
three  blocks  of  granite 
lift  their  solidness 
up  onto  sensible  shoes 
and  return  to  their 
mops  pails  and  brooms. 
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Julie  Antolick 


Cuttings 


I  won't  say  that  they're 
little  suns  or 
anything   like  that. 

Ten  or  so  of  them 

spread  out  forlornly   among 

a  few  forsythia   sprigs 

in  a  green  plastic  mug 

too  big  to  be  a  vase-- 

two  of  them  drooping  over  the  rim, 

hanging  from  broken  stems, 

hanged-men's  heads. 

They'll  be  the  first  to  brown 

at  petal's  edge,  the  first 

to  crumple  and  wither, 

and  the  forsythia   bud 

will  probably  die  before  they  bloom, 

stillborn. 

So  strong  they  all  were  yesterday 
when  my  father  and  I  snipped  them 
with  wire  clippers 
after  the  rain  had  stopped- - 
sweet,  glistening   explosions 
under  winter's  last  greyness. 
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A.  Scott  Brockwell 


Sonny 


Sonny  eased  the  tailgate  closed  on  his  red,  'Sixty-Seven 
Chevy  pickup  and  held  up  on  the  latch  so  it  would  click 
quietly  into  place.  He  ran  his  left  hand  through  his  sandy- 
blond  hair  and  took  a  long,  steady  breath  to  savor  the  taste 
and  smell  of  the  early  East  Tennessee  morning.  Every  tree  on 
Sevenspring  Ridge  glistened  hazy  white  from  the  dogwood 
buds  and  birchbark,  and  the  Appalachians  ten  miles  to  the 
north  framed  the  ridge  in  a  majestic  steel-grey.  The  green 
dale  that  sloped  down  from  the  ridge  was  already  alive  and 
buzzing  with  honeybees,  and  the  black  Angus  cows  and  their 
calves  across  the  fence  on  Daniels'  farm  were  spread  out  wide 
and  roaming — excellent  signs  that  the  bass  would  be  biting. 

Sonny  picked  up  his  new  graphite  fishing  rod  from 
against  the  fender.  The  rod  still  had  the  red  ribbon  attached 
and  the  envelope  marked  "DO  NOT  OPEN  UNTIL  READY 
TO  FISH"  taped  to  the  handle.  Katie  told  him  the  night 
before  that  it  was  a  "post  honeymoon"  gift;  he  could  not  help 
smiling  when  he  heard  her  say  it  over  again  in  his  head. 

Sonny  shoved  the  small  plastic  soapbox  full  of  lures  into 
the  chest  pocket  of  his  pale-red  cotton  shirt  and  started  across 
the  short  meadow  to  the  pond.  The  dew  on  the  milkweeds  left 
dark  lash  marks  on  the  legs  of  his  faded,  almost  white  jeans. 
He  dodged  a  few  cow  piles,  sent  a  furious  bee  buzzing  with  a 
flick  of  the  fishing  rod,  and  further  along  he  casually  snipped 
off  a  yellow  dandelion  bud  with  a  golf-like  stroke.  When  he 
got  to  the  single  strand  of  rusty  wire  that  closed  in  the  pond 
pasture,  he  licked  his  finger  and  gave  the  fence  a  quick  tap. 
A  tingling  numbness  shuddered  into  his  shoulder  and  the 
fence  hummed.  A  few  yards  down  a  POSTED  sign  swung 
from  one  corner  as  the  wire  sprang  back  up. 

He  cautiously  straddled  the  electric  strand — stretching 
to  get  taller  and  holding  the  rod  over  his  head.  After  he 
crossed,  he  stopped  for  a  better  view  of  the  pond.  The  pond 
was  small,  maybe  half  an  acre,  and  it  made  him  remember  old 
fishing  trips  with  his  father.  He  almost  drove  off  of  the  road 
the  first  time  he  noticed  the  pond  on  his  way  home  from  the 
lumber  mill.  None  of  the  other  workers  at  the  mill  had  ever 
fished  it  except  for  Jenkins,  the  old  ripsaw  operator.    He  said 
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he  had  back  in  'Seventy-Five,  before  the  Ralston  boy  drowned, 
and  before  the  big  lawsuit  that  caused  Old  Man  Daniels  to 
post  the  place.    Jenkins   never  fished  it  after  that. 

Sonny  continued  toward  the  pond.  His  leg  brushed  the 
taped  letter  loose  from  the  fishing  rod  handle.  He  stooped 
down,  picked  it  up,  then  crossed  an  overflowing  creek  and 
climbed  up  the  dam  side  of  the  pond.  The  farmhouse  was  not 
in  sight,  and  no  tractors  worked  the  fields — there  was  only  one 
and  that  was  parked — so  Sonny  relaxed.  He  walked  over  the 
shallow  end  and  noticed  the  large  hatch  of  mosquito  larvae 
floating  death-like  beyond  a  patch  of  yellow-green  lillypads. 
The  water  was  peaceful. 

He  sat  down  easy  against  the  trunk  of  a  big  birch  to  tie 
on  a  lure.  He  pulled  the  plastic  box  from  his  pocket  that 
contained  the  envelope,  and  he  read  the  front  of  it  again.  For 
the  first  time  he  noticed  how  elegant  Katie's  handwriting  was, 
and  for  some  reason  it  meant  something  special  to  him.  He 
opened  the  envelope,  took  out  the  yellow  stationery,  and  read 
it  with  his  lips  moving.  He  read  the  part  twice  about,  "I  hope 
this  can  help  you  relax  on  the  weekends — I  know  how  trapped 
you  feel  at  the  lumber  mill,  and  maybe  even  about  getting 
married."  She  was  right,  at  least  partly,  as  usual.  He  did  feel 
trapped  at  the  mill;  everything,  in  fact,  made  him  feel  trapped 
lately- -except  marrying  her.  He  was  always  calm  and  low  key 
and  appeared  outwardly  content,  but  until  now  he  never  really 
thought  about  feeling  "trapped." 

Katie  had  seen  past  the  calm  in  high  school.  She  saw 
something  burning,  a  sort  of  hi-fi  heat  held  on  reserve  in 
Sonny,  that  aroused  her  curiosity.  She  saw  him  stay  calm  his 
Junior  year  when  his  father  died;  she  saw  him  stay  calm  his 
senior  year  when  he  lost  his  wrestling  scholarship  to  the  Naval 
Academy;  she  even  pictured  him  staying  relatively  calm  when 
his  mother  had  died  years  before.  But  she  also  saw  whatever 
it  was  in  him  burn  hotter  with  every  sad  turn  of  fate,  and  she 
thought  it  would  eventually    melt  him. 

Sonny  read  over  the  last  part  of  the  letter  again: 
"Remember,  you  promised  to  teach  me  how  to  fish  after  we 
got  married.  Love,  Katie."  He  would,  soon.  He  felt  more 
comfortable  around  her  than  anyone  he  had  ever  known,  and 
he  stayed  awake  sometimes  hoping  that  their  marriage  would 
last,  and  that  she  would  last. 

He  put  the  letter  back  into  the  envelope  and  into  his 
pocket.  He  studied  the  pond,  and  after  a  minute  he  opened 
the  plastic  box.  He  took  out  a  small  plastic  minnow  and  stuck 
the  hook  into  the  back  of  his  fingernail   to  see  if  it  was  sharp; 
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it  scratched  a  thin  white  furrow,  so  he  tied  it  to  his  line.  He 
stood  up  and  moved  closer  to  the  bank.  He  casted  halfway 
across  the  pond,  and  the  hatch  of  larvae- -startled  back  to  life 
— spun  madly  as  the  bait  disrupted  the  glassy  stillness  of  the 
water.  Sonny  twitched  the  floating  bait  a  few  times,  waited 
until  the  rings  on  the  water  disappeared  and  then  reeled  it  a 
few  feet  closer  to  him.  He  cocked  his  head  a  little  to  the  left. 
He  twitched  the  bait  again,  and  before  he  could  reel  it  closer 
the  water  exploded  white  against  the  black  scales.  Sonny 
leaned  back  and  yanked  hard  on  the  fishing  rod;  it  bent 
forward,  as  if  the  tip  were  nailed  to  some  invisible  object  in 
the  air,  and  Sonny  cranked  the  reel  viciously.  The  big  bass 
jumped  blindly  and  thrashed  back  into  the  life-giving  water. 
Sonny  stepped  back,  steadily  reeling,  and  gave  a  few  violent 
pulls  to  turn  the  bass  away  from  an  exposed  and  jagged  stump. 
When  Sonny  had  it  a  few  feet  from  the  bank,  the  fish  seemed 
to  sense  its  fate  and  spun  feverishly  back  to  deeper  water. 
Sonny  kicked  off  his  docksiders  and  squished  into  the  mucky 
hydrilla  along  the  bank- -reeling  harder.  He  squatted  down 
and  grabbed  the  bass  by  its  bottom  lip.  He  stood  up  holding 
the  fish  out  from  his  body;  it  was  almost  as  long  as  his  arm 
and  its  fat  stomach  sagged  with  eggs- -it  was  by  far  the  largest 
he  had  ever  caught.  The  fish's  eyes  burned  in  the  arid  heat 
and  its  gills  flared  and  gasped  desperately.  Sonny  looked  at 
the  fish,  snatched  rudely  from  its  way  of  life  and  world, 
entombed  in  the  air,  and  his  smile  faded.  He  carefully 
removed  the  hook,  and  with  one  hand  still  pinching  its  lip  and 
the  other  placed  gently  under  its  stomach,  he  lowered  the  bass 
into  the  water.    The  bass  arched  wildly  and  was  gone. 

Sonny  stood  up  and  arched  his  own  back.  He  wiped  his 
forehead  with  the  back  of  his  arm,  smelled  the  clean,  wet, 
fishy  smell  and  then  wiped  both  hands  on  the  thighs  of  his 
jeans.  He  picked  up  his  fishing  rod,  walked  back  over  to  the 
big  birch  tree,  and  laid  it  down  again.  The  front  of  his  shirt 
was  dark  from  sweat  and  water.  He  checked  to  see  if  his 
letter  was  dry — it  was — so  he  started  to  sit  down  against  the 
massive  trunk.  Before  he  could,  a  voice  pierced  through  him 
from  behind: 

"What  in  the  hell  do  you  think  you're  doing  down  here, 
goddamnit!"  The  harsh  drawl  seemed  to  carry  a  burst  of 
seething  hot  air  with  it.  "How  goddamn  stupid  can  you  be; 
can't  you  read?"  The  older  man's  face  flamed  red  under  his 
white  crew-cut.  "Can  you  talk,  stupid — I  asked  you  a 
question?"  Old  Man  Daniels  charged  right  up  to  Sonny  and 
glared  down  into  his  questioning   eyes. 
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"Yessir,  I  can  talk."  Sonny  felt  embarrassed  for  being 
scared  of  the  old  man,  and  the  old  man's  cigar-stained  breath 
made  him  take  a  step  back. 

"You  ever  hear  of  a  posted  sign  boy?"  Crows  yelled  back 
at  Daniels;  a  few  cows  that  had  ambled  closer  to  the  pond 
galloped  back  towards  the  highway  with  their  heads  thrown 
back. 

"Fm  not  hurting   anything,   mister." 

Daniels  thought  the  boy's  voice  sounded  like  that  young 
smart-aleck  Barton  that  worked  down  at  the  cattle  auction  in 
Jonesboro;  it  made  him  sick  the  way  boys  these  days  show  no 
respect  for  anything   or  anyone. 

"I  didn't  ask  you  if  you  was  hurtin  nothin,  boy.  I  asked 
you  if  you  ever  seen  a  goddamn  posted  sign!" 

Daniels  paused  for  the  boy  to  answer,  and  the  pause  gave 
Sonny  enough  time  to  step  back  again,  out  of  the  cigar  smell. 
The  old  man  took  two  steps  forward. 

"Look,  I'm  just  fishing  and  I'm  not  hurting  anything." 
Sonny  watched  Daniels  turn  black-red. 

"You  got  a  fishin  license?"  Sonny  nodded  yes.  "Then 
take  it  out!" 

Sonny  did,  and  thought  it  might  ease  the  tension.  "Sonny 
O'Keefe;  five-foot-eight;  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
pounds;  blond  hair;  green  eyes;  issued  January  first,  nineteen 
eighty-seven;  Tennessee  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries." 

The  way  Sonny  read  it  made  Daniels  cringe.  "You  sorry 
smartass,  give  me  that  license!  I'm  givin  it  to  the  game  warden 
when  he  gets  here.  The  sign  on  that  fence  says  'will  prosecute 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law,'  and  if  you  don't  believe  it, 
then  I'm  gonna  damn  sure  prove  it  to  your  face!" 

Sonny's  teeth  clenched  hard  and  his  temples  throbbed. 
"Look  old  man,  I  caught  one  fish  and  I  let  it  loose.  I'll  take 
my  stuff  and  go — I'm  parked  over  on  the  dirt  road." 

Sonny's  voice  had  calmed.  He  put  his  license  back  in 
his  wallet  and  reached  around  for  his  pocked.  "I'm  not  giving 
you  my  license.  I  don't  know  what  your  problem  is,  but  I'm 
sorry.    I  told  you  I  wasn't  hurting   anything." 

The  boy's  words  scorched  the  old  man.  In  a  fury, 
Daniels  lunged  for  the  boy's  wallet.  Sonny  heard  the  fishing 
rod  on  the  ground  snap  like  a  frozen  limb,  and  it  echoed  in  his 
head. 

Sonny's  right  fist  crushed  into  the  old  man's  ear.  Daniels 
screamed  pitifully  and  low,  like  a  wounded  deer  caught  by  the 
hounds,  and  Sonny  blindly   threw  another   that  broke  the  old 
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man's  nose  and  left  cheekbone.  Daniels  reeled  and  then  fell 
forward  into  Sonny's  chest,  just  as  Sonny  threw  a  final  punch. 
The  last  thing  that  Daniels  felt  was  his  nose  turning  inward, 
the  cartilage  and  bone  grinding,  and  piercing  pain  moving 
back  into  his  head  and  ripping  into  the  darkness. 

Sonny  pushed  the  old  man's  heavy,  limp  body  off  of  his 
own  and  stood  up.  He  was  in  a  daze:  He  felt  like  screaming 
or  crying  or  hitting  something  else.  The  old  man's  eyes  stared 
up  past  him. 

Sonny  looked  around,  and  for  the  first  time  noticed  the 
battered  green  truck  parked  beside  his  own.  An  older  woman, 
about  Daniels'  age,  was  sitting  in  the  passenger's  side 
frantically    yelling  into  the  C.B.  radio. 

Sonny  waited  fifteen  minutes  for  the  first  red  and  blue 
light  to  appear.  He  refolded  the  letter  and  carefully  put  it 
back  into  his  pocket.  He  picked  up  both  halves  of  his  fishing 
rod,  and  tossed  them  into  the  pond.  He  crossed  the  rusty 
fence- -again  stretching  to  get  taller- -and  walked  towards  the 
sights  of  the  rifles  and  the  crying  woman.  When  three  or  four 
men — he  did  not  notice — slammed  his  face  into  the  hood  of  the 
car,  he  waited  calmly  for  the  steel  cuffs  to  lock  his  hands 
behind  his  back.    The  feeling  was  an  old,  familiar   one. 
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Tina  Barnes 


Summer  of  '75 


It  was  the  summer 
we  stayed  at  Sadie's 
beach  house; 
You  were  twelve 
beautiful    and  grown. 
I  was  nine, 
awkward   and  shy 
loving  and  wanting 
to  be  you. 

Sadie  at  seventy 

wore  the  look  of 

sad  years, 

her  face  sagging 

under  the  heavy  weight 

of  wrinkles. 

The  house  was  old, 

with  paint  peeling 

like  onion  skin, 

and  shutters   slouching 

like  the  humpbacked   old 

lady  that  used  to  walk 

with  her  dog 

limping  slowly  behind. 

Sadie  bought  you 

a  bra  that  summer. 

You  picked  it  out, 

blushing, 

while  I  stood  smirking 

in  the  toy  section 

of  Sears. 

i  wrote  about  it 
in  my  diary  that  night, 
describing   the  dainty  lace, 
and  the  pretty  pink  bow 
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that  went 

between  your  breasts. 

You  asked  me 

while  you  stood  looking 

in  the  mirror 

what  I  was  writing  about. 

"Nothing,"  I  snapped. 

And  I  remember  glaring 

at  you, 

like  Sadie  did 

when  she  got  mad 

at  the  delivery   boy 

for  looking  at  your  legs. 

You  slept  in  it  that  night, 
touching  yourself  there, 
like  you  were  checking 
to  see  if  it  were  real. 

I  think  you  were  sleeping 
when  I  touched  it-- 
only  for  a  second 
and  then  I  rolled  over, 
squeezing   my  doll  tightly 
against   my  pounding   heart. 
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Tina  Barnes 


The  Hunt 


We  were  behind  the  barn, 

chasing  lizards 

and  hiding  from  Mama. 

You  were  six, 

freckled  and  snaggle-toothed. 

I  was  nine 

with  straight   hair 

and  buck  teeth, 

like  a  beaver's 

you  said. 

It  was  hot 

like  the  year 

the  locust  came 

when  I  was  four, 

and  you  were  too  young 

to  remember. 

Licking  the  sweat 

from  your  lip, 

you  lifted  the  log, 

and  the  lizard  darted  out 

--asilver  flash- - 

into  the  hole 

"We  got  'em  now!" 
you  screamed, 
slamming   your  shoe 
over  the  opening, 
your  arms  crossed 
in  deep  determination, 
dust  flying 
in  the  dry  air 
at  your  feet. 

You  stood  there 
for  twenty  minutes 
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until  Mama 

called  us  to  lunch. 

Slowly  you  lifted 

your  foot, 

peering  intently   into  the  hole, 

like  the  scientist 

into  his  microscope. 

Frowning   you  couldn't  find  him. 

"I  think  he's  gone," 

I  said. 

"Where  to?" 

you  asked, 

squinting   in  the  July  sun. 

"I  don't  know, 
maybe  Africa. 

"Oh  well,  lets  go  eat," 
You  ran, 

kicking  up  the  dry  dust 
and  tripping  over 
your  unlaced  sneakers. 
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